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CO-OPERATION 


IT ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation, 


That makes them win the day. 


It ain’t the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 


Of every bloomin’ soul. 


J. Mason Knox. 
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UNDER THE DOUBLE RAINBOWS 


K. THELMA SOWERS* 


The Chinese librarian and philoso- 
pher Lao-tzu, who founded Taoism, 
wrote in his book “Tao Ti Ching” 


“The further one travels 
The less one knows”’. 


Odd that this should be true, but 
a truism it is when interpreted to 
mean that the further one travels the 
more one realizes how little he knows. 

It was my great and happy privi- 
lege to spend this year as an exchange 
librarian in the Library of Hawaii 
where I served as Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, Religion and 
Education. Few librarians have had 
such an experience although in the 
teaching field exchange positions are 
very common. 

The Library of Hawaii offers many 
services other than circulating books 
and answering questions that are an 
intellectual stimulus to the people of 
Oahu. It is a depository for talking 
books and magazines; it supplies 
story-tellers during the summers for 
playgrounds and summer camps, and 
book reviewers and speakers the year 
around for public groups. Each Wed- 
nesday evening free movies are shown 
in the Main library auditorium and 
on Thursday evening in the Kaimuki 
Branch. Films may also be borrowed 
for showing to community groups. A 
weekly radio program is conducted 
by the Publicity Department that 
also does a superb job with interior 
displays and sponsors “one-man” art 
shows that have encouraged and 
brought to light many a young artist. 
Each Tuesday noon from 12-1, on the 
patio of the Main library, a recorded 


* Librarian, Gail Borden Public Library, Elgin, 
Ill., now an Exchange Librarian at the Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 


concert is played. These records are 
selected from the Art and Music De- 
partment’s large circulating and ref- 
erence collection of both standard 
and long playing records. Besides 
this anyone can reserve the library’s 
practice piano for an hour each day. 

What does the Department of Phil- 
osophy, Religion and Education add 
to all these special services? It offers 
two outstanding features that fall 
into the field of Education. 

The first is the College Catalog 
File. This file is as nearly complete 
and up-to-date as is possible for such 
an ever-changing subject. The library 
is on the mailing list for the current 
publications from all the colleges and 
universities on the Mainland and 
many from foreign countries. This 
file includes schools in all the differ- 
ent subject fields such as camera re- 
pair schools, cartooning schools, 
diving schools, first aid schools, re 
frigeration schools and schools in 
glass technology. It also contains 
catalogs of camps and Junior colleges. 

The second service is one for the 
guidance of youth. It is the Voca 
tional File and comprises information 
on all vocations from blacksmithing 
to puppeteering. Lens cutter, chick 
sexer and automobile upholsterer 
were the only vocations requested for 
which no material was available. The 
value of these services can only be 
realized when one considers the _geo- 
graphical limitations involved in 
island living. 

This brings up the subject of living 
conditions. It is remarkable to see 
how much these people have ad- 
vanced and how very modern are 
their homes, stores, schools and their 
life in general when one realizes that 
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practically everything must of neces- 
sity be imported. 

Honolulu is a healthy clean city, 
but the weather is rather enervating 
so that it is not conducive to physical 
activity for those not acclimated to 
it. It would be advisable therefore if 
one is considering an exchange to re- 
main in a climatic region similar to 
one’s native land. But if one does 
wish to locate in a different temper- 
ate zone this change should be made 
before he is forty years of age. 

Probably the most interesting ex- 
perience was that derived from study- 
ing the people and their customs. 
Here one finds a heterogenous mix- 
ture of races living harmoniously 
together yet each group retaining its 
individual customs but slowly amal- 
gamating into a unified society. The 
language difference has undoubtedly 
been the greatest barrier between the 
educational level of Hawaii and that 
of the Mainland. It is this gap that 
the Library of Hawaii, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
University of Hawaii have helped to 
bridge so nicely. 

This year’s experience in Hawaii 
has proven of great value to me per- 
sonally not in a concrete way but in 
an intangible one. The exchange pos- 
itions were not of equal rating and 
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this fact alone is a controversial issue 
as to its advisability. None the less 
the subordinate position did much to 
improve my perspective of others. 

It taught me respect not only for 
those of inferior position but for su- 
perior authority as well. It is a diffi- 
cult adjustment to make but certainly 
gives one a keener appreciation and 
deeper understanding for those with 
whom one works. As a result I feel 
better qualified now to return to my 
executive position with an enriched 
background for personnel relations. 

The second conviction gleaned 
from my year in Honolulu is that 
one’s profession should not monopo- 
lize one’s life. It is the substance by 
which one physically feeds the body 
and not necessarily that which feeds 
the soul. I now realize the higher 
value in friendships and the joys 
found outside a vocation. None of 
these things can one obtain through 
books. 

Nowhere on the Mainland could 
one acquire this appreciation, respect 
and warm feeling for others because 
it is subsidized by the ever murmur- 
ing sea, the gentle trade winds, the 
swaying palms, the “liquid sunshine” 
followed by double rainbows, the 
flowering trees and the mellow tropi- 
cal moon. 


THE HELEN M. PLUM MEMORIAL LIBRARY* 


FLorRA CUTLER COEN** 


In Lombard, popularly known as 
“Lilac Town,” there has been library 
service for over eighty years. 


Lombard is in Du Page county 
only twenty miles west of Chicago’s 
“Loop” and easily reached by train 
or auto. The first house, a small log 
cabin, was built in 1834 and First 
Church (Congregational) was dedi- 
cated in 1869. 


* 142 South Park Avenue, Lombard, Illinois. 
** Librarian. 


In this church Josiah T. Reade 
founded the Lombard Free Library, 
sharing his own books in the begin- 
ning and augmenting the collection 
through the years by donations, or 
by books purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of entertainments given by the 
residents. 

Mr. Reade was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, with an M. A. from Am- 
herst, who came to Lombard in 1864. 
He was in business in Chicago and 
it is said spent most of his lunch time 
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haunting the book shops for bargains. 

The library was open Sunday after 
church and on one evening a week, 
and postals were sent to all the resi- 
dents calling attention to the library. 
In 1911, when the library contained 
3000 volumes, the card stated that 
they “are carefully classified by the 
most modern system,” and some of 
his hand-written catalog cards are 
still in the file. 


The library contained such books 
as the U. S. Catalog, Bartlett’s Fa- 
miliar Quotations, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Biographical Dictionary, 
and Chamber’s Book of Days, in 
early editions. 


When the Helen M. Plum Memor- 
ial Library opened its doors in the 
fall of 1928 this book collection of the 
Lombard Free Library was moved 
into the building. 


William R. Plum was a native of 
Ohio and learned telegraphy while 
clerking in a drug store. At 16 he was 
in charge of the office of the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh Railroad at 
Cleveland, and in February 1862, at 
17 years, he became a military oper- 
ator for the U. S. government and 
held responsible assignments through- 
out the war. At one time he used a 
particular key known by only three 
others, the operator at Grant’s head- 
quarters, at Sherman’s headquarters, 
and the War Department. He carried 
the courtesy title of Colonel all his 
life. 

At the close of the war Mr. Plum 
attended a business college and then 
Yale law school, working his way 
through as night operator at the New 
Haven station. In 1867 he married 
Helen Maria Williams, a direct des- 
cendant of Roger Williams and a 
native of New York state, bringing 
her to Chicago where he engaged in 
the practice of law. 

Their home in Lombard was built 
in 1869 on a slight eminence only a 
block from First Church and became 
the social center of the village, with 
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a genial host and hostess in a back- 
ground of books, music and flowers. 

After Mr. Plum retired from his 
profession they traveled a great deal 
and while visiting the famous Le- 
moine Gardens in Nancy, France 
they decided to start a collection of 
lilacs in their Lombard garden, a two 
and a half acre tract, and brought 
home with them a white Mme. Casi- 
mir and a purple Michael Buchner. 
Each year they kept adding to their 
collection until it became a show spot 
in the springtime. 

Having no children to carry on the 
estate it seemed only fitting that their 
contribution to the happiness of the 
village people should not cease at 
their deaths, which occurred in 1924 
and 1927, and so they bequeathed 
the estate to the village. 





The Park Board took over the 
grounds, added more land, and over 
the years many more lilacs, with an 
official name of Lilacia Park. For a 
few years there were festivals when 
the lilacs and tulips bloomed, but 
crowds were so great and weather so 
unpredictable that they were soon 
discontinued. Now five Lilac Prin- 
cesses, chosen by the Lombard Cam- 
era Club, pose in formals amid the 
blooms for photographers, and the 
most popular is crowned Queen. 


Lilacia Park has the second largest 
collection of lilacs in the world, with 
over 1,500 bushes of about 300 spe- 
cies, and 50,000 tulips of more than 
200 varieties. Last year in one bed 
were 12,000 tulips, with the rest bor- 
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dering the paths. A large pansy sec- 
tion adds to the beauty of the park. 

As the display fades, other flowers 
take their places, with a chrysanthe- 
mum show in the fall. Concerts are 
staged above the pool in the summer. 

This is the setting of the Helen M. 
Plum Memorial Library, in the old 
home named, according to the will, 
in memory of Mrs. Plum. An endow- 
ment fund takes care of major repairs 
to the building, while tax levy ac- 
cording to state law was voted for its 
operation. 

The Friends of the Library was 
organized in 1941 and donate cash 
generously each year, which is used 
to purchase more books. The amount 
received so far is over $5,100.00 and 
means many books for the library. 

The Alice Caldwell Norton me- 
morial fund, given in the will of her 
husband Samuel W. Norton for na- 
ture books, will last for many years 
to come and should lead to an out- 
standing collection of such books. 


The Clara J. Jameson memorial 


(Ep1Tor’s Note: 
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for books and magazines on national 
and international affairs, given by her 
son C. W. Jameson each year, makes 
possible many books of this type 
which a small library could not buy. 

Other cash gifts come from indi- 
viduals to purchase memorial books 
for friends, and several clubs give a 
book for deceased members, generally 
asking us to choose a book along 
their line of interest. 

Lombard’s population is not yet 
10,000, the library has about 14,000 
volumes, and the present circulation 
is over 52,000 a year. By “weeding” 
the book collection as faithfully as 
adding new books, and by keeping 
books on the move by knowing our 
books and our people and being able 
to suggest titles, the situation is still 
under control in the old home. 

When the lilacs bloom in Lombard 
visit Lilacia Park and the memorial 
library. A request addressed to the 
Park Board as to when the flowers 
are at their best will bring you a 
reply and save you disappointment 
from choosing the wrong time. 


This is the first of a series of articles about the memorial libraries in 


Illinois. We ask that librarians of such libraries forward to us articles about these libraries 
for printing in future issues of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES.) 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A “GOOD 
LIBRARY” AND A “TOO SMALL” LIBRARY? 


It’s like the difference between hav- 
ing nutritious food and not having it. 
Just as good, strong bodies cannot be 
built without nutritious food—so 
good, strong libraries—builders of 
thinking minds—cannot be built 
without proper financial support from 
the communities they serve. 


A GOOD LIBRARY: 


has up-to-date dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias and many other types of 
reference books 


has technical books for the mechanic, 
the engineer, the technician; has ma- 


terial for the musician, the civic 
worker, the student and the hundreds 
of other people with special interests 
who are found in every community; 
has information to help the business 
man 


has books and magazines that help 
parents bring up healthy, happy 
children 


has the modern materials now used 
so much in education and recreation 
—phonograph records, pictures and 
moving picture films 


has enough books to supply its bor- 
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rowers with endless reading pleasure 
and for all tastes 


has the library “know how” to locate 
and get the unusual items or infor- 
mation needed by readers 


has a trained staff which can help 
people plan club programs, use ref- 
erence books and read what will give 
them most pleasure and inspiration 


has children’s librarians who develop 
the child’s reading taste and under- 
standing through story hours; book 
talks and personal guidance; the be- 
ginning of good training for future 
citizens 


has an active interest in community 
development and encourages lectures, 
discussion programs, public forums 
and other cultural activities 


is open longer hours to serve the pub- 
lic 


A TOO SMALL LIBRARY: 


cannot afford up-to-date reference 
books—or even enough old ones—to 
answer even the simplest reference 
questions 
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cannot afford the expensive technical 
and special books needed for the en- 
gineer and business man, the farmer, 
the student and others who need 
them 


cannot afford to employ librarians 
enough to have specialists in chil- 
dren’s work, adult education, reader’s 
advisor’s or reference service. Often 
cannot afford even one professionally 
trained librarian 


duplicates over and over again the 
same limited materials as its neigh- 
bor libraries, that is available only to 
a limited number of people 


can buy so few books that the pa- 
trons soon have “read everything in 
the library” 


has to limit its activities to what a 
very small staff can do on a very 
small income 


must of necessity be open only a 
small number of hours to serve the 
people 

—Reprinted with permission from 


Digest of “A Proposed Regional 
Library Plan For Washington.” 


DESK PROCEDURE 


FLORA CUTLER COEN* 


Registration of members in Lom- 
bard is unique. A number of years 
ago the system was explained in Wil- 
son Bulletin at a time when it was 
tried out in a smaller library with 
success. 

Regular application blanks are 
used and each family is given a num- 
ber: father the straight number, 
mother with m after it for Mrs., and 
the children identified by their first 
initials. If you have Bob, Betty and 
Bill in one family use R for Robert 
and W for William—their real names 
and you have no duplicate. 


‘Librarian, The Helen M. Plum Memorial Li- 
brary, Lombard, III. 


As no child ever gets m we use A 
for Margaret, Marie or Marvin. 
Nearly all given names beginning 
with M are followed by A. Never use 
O for Oliver, but either his middle or 
last initial (also used for duplicate 
initials) as it might be mistaken for 
zero on the number. 


Adults are. given identification 
cards, and children the four column 
card for stamping date due. The 
school initial and grade are written 
on children’s cards as a time saver 
in helping them find suitable books, 
for the size of a child does not denote 
reading ability. If he takes more 
than two books we stamp one date 
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on the card and write 3 or 4 after it 
—cards last longer. 


Advantages of this number system 
are many. Numbers used are much 
smaller, and much less drawer space 
is needed for the filing of number 
cards, as a family are all entered on 
one card, and only one address and 
phone number to be typed on it or 
to change when the family moves. 

The number card is always pulled 
when an additional family member 
registers so as not to duplicate the 
name initial, then dropped in the 
work file for counting and the added 
entry. 

When John takes out books and 
mother has asked him to bring her 
some too but did not send her card, 
a glance at the child’s card gives you 
the number, with m substituted for 
J—quicker than looking up an appli- 
cation for an individual number. 


The public love the idea of still 
being a family in the library and of 
keeping the same number indefinitely. 
When a family moves away one of 
them is apt to tell you for they hate 
to leave a library of happy experi- 
ences, or you see it in the paper, and 
can reassign the number after a few 
weeks. 

Is it difficult to count expirations? 
Not at all. From the registration fig- 
ures running too near population in 
many libraries it seems other librar- 
ians find their systems difficult. At 
the time the registration is counted 
the numbers only are entered in a 
note book by months. If a family 
moves the entries are crossed off but 
not counted until expired. We regis- 
ter for three years. When each month 
expires the count is deducted from 
the total, applications destroyed, and 
name lightly crossed off on number 
card even tho we know the card is 
in use, which we soon catch for re- 
registration. This is done in slack 
desk time. 


When a whole family has been 
withdrawn and we do not know that 
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they have left the village, we file the 
cancelled number card by name in a 
separate file and do not use the num- 
ber for three years, unless they come 
in for reregistration. 


Our system of renewals on books 
is another time saver. Some libraries 
drop the book cards in the day’s cir- 
culation regardless of original date 
due while others return to original 
date after renewing. 


We have many telephone requests 
for renewals and each request is jot- 
ted down on a pad to save discussion 
as to who, when, and what. With 
the exception of books marked 7 days 
or Cannot be renewed we renew for 
two weeks unless a week overdue, 
then for one week. If overdue, the 
fine is clipped to the book card. A 
clip is placed on the right side of all 
book cards renewed without the book 
being brought in, whether by phone 
or over the desk. When counting the 
circulation all cards so clipped are 
filed in Renewals, regardless of dates. 
One place to look. 


A clip on the left side of the card 
means special date, and on the top 
a reserve. All books received at the 
desk predated before today’s date are 
slipped at once for fines which are 
attached to book card if overdue 
when renewed, and may be overdue 
again. 

Other overdue dates are listed by 
the calendar pad with amount of fine, 
each day. No figuring at rush hours. 
New overdues each day are moved 
to another section of the tray, always 
leaving books due today in front. We 
call overdues on the phone, at dinner 
time when people are home, in five 
days for children, and seven days for 
adults, and repeat a week later. This 
personal contact may disclose sick- 
ness in the family or a car laid up 
for repairs so that we can offer to re- 
new the books which makes a grate- 
ful patron. We may lose half a dozen 
or less books a year that are not lost 
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and paid. for and our circulation was 
over 52,000 for the year ending Feb- 
ruary, in a library open 43 hours a 
week, closed in August for vacations, 
with only two full-time staff mem- 
bers until July when a third was 
added, and a page two hours a day. 

Are we spending too much time on 
detail? Perhaps, and to accumulate 
interesting statistics will frequently 
call for work on a free day. 

Isn’t a report to the trustees more 
interesting if they know what type of 
book is most popular after fiction, 
and whether the library is purchasing 
books in all classes, or leaning to spe- 
cialities? Also how many volumes 
has gift money made possible? How 
many tax budget? And of the fifty 
books donated “from my own lovely 
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library” how many did the library 
actually add to the collection? 

We keep such records each month, 
a count of our collection by class, 
with additions and withdrawals, and 
a like count of circulation. Doesn’t 
it show up the weak spots in the col- 
lection as well as the type of book 
most in demand? 

One item I’d like to see in the pub- 
lished report of Illinois library sta- 
tistics is fiction percent of circulation. 
Too many libraries, smaller ones espe- 
cially, use any book donation, or 
cheap juvenile series, to keep a high 
circulation. Gift books should be 
checked as carefully as purchases, 
and this is easy to do with the fine 
catalogs put out by H. W. Wilson 
Co. 











Merrill Emerick, president, Illinois State 
Employees Association, presents Harriet M. 
Skogh with service pin. Others in the pic- 
ture are Rev. George Link, Michael, II. 
and J. H. Miller, Illinois State Employees 
Association. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








COME TO THE FAIR 


MILDRED LATHROM+ 


The primary aim of a Book Fair is 
to promote the reading of better 
books. With this in mind, our first 
Book Fair was held in November, 
1947 during Book Week. At this time 
we displayed books from one of the 
large department stores in St. Louis. 
We thought local books stores would 
not be able to supply the number of 
books we considered necessary for 
display. 

However, in November, 1948, 
through the efforts and interest of a 
local store we were supplied with 
books for our “Fair”. The same was 
true in 1949. We felt that in the 
three years interest and appreciation 
in the book displays had grown. Both 
parents and children expressed inter- 
est and appreciation and book sales 
had mounted. 


A very important part of our Book 
Fairs is the opportunity given parents 
to purchase books which the children 
themselves have selected. Thus it has 
become the custom for children of 
our school to indicate during the 
“Fair” the books which they would 
like for Christmas. 

The 1950 Book Fair opened during 
Education Week at an open house 
with 250 visitors. The Fair continued 
during Book Week. The same local 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

+ Librarian, Washington School, Alton, III. 


store Mather-Morrison, Inc. made 
special effort to supply us with a 
varied selection of books for our most 
successful Book Fair. Approximately 
450 books were displayed. 

After several book fairs these pro- 
cedures emerge. Books are arranged 
attractively in two groups: primary 
and intermediate groups, with crepe 
paper decorations, appropriate cap- 
tions and posters, some of them from 
Book Weeks of former years. All the 
teachers of the school help the librar- 
ian in setting up the displays because 
the Book Fair has become an all- 
school affair. 

In each book on display we place a 
heavy white slip with the title and 
price of the book. When someone 
wishes to purchase that book, he 
signs his name on the slip. After the 
Book Fair is over, the number to be 
ordered may quickly be determined. 
The most popular priced, books were 
those for 25 cents, 75 cents and $1.00. 

Miss Louise Anthony, Director of 
Libraries in the Alton Public Schools, 
officially opened the Fair by cutting 
a ribbon. Children dressed as Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn, Little Red 
Riding Hood, Peter Rabbit, Heidi 
added to the festive atmosphere. The 
Staff photographer of the local news- 
paper was on hand to take pictures. 

A few of the most popular books 
chosen by the children themselves 
were: 
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Primary Books 


Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer 
Kitten’s Secret 

Magic Bus 

Golden Books 

Cinderella 

Mickey Mouse’s Picnic 

Donald Duck’s Adventures 


Intermediate Books 


Mystery stories 
Animal stories 
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Bambi 

Big books of Fire Engines 
Treasure Island 

Little Women 


Popular selections for both groups 
were: Mickey Mouse’s Library of 
Games; 365 days of Fun and Play; 
Design a doll. 

If you have never had a book fair 
at your school, I suggest that you try 
it, and see if your children and 
parents will look forward to it as 
ours do. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








ROOSEVELT COLLEGE LIBRARY+ 


MARJORIE C. KEENLEYSIDE** 


Roosevelt College is a new school 
which was born during the last days 
of World War II as a result of the 
crusading efforts of a group of ideal- 
ists with a gleam in their eyes but no 
money in their pockets. We started, 
therefore, with the double handicap 
of war priorities on all equipment and 
lack of funds for purchase of those 
which were available. 


Our first problem was the book col- 
lection. We instituted a drive for gift 
books among the friends of our fac- 
ulty and staff, and we approached 
our library friends for duplicates 
from their collections. Many librar- 
ians shudder over gift collections be- 
cause they so often represent the 
sweepings from someone’s attic. Our 
friends were much more discriminat- 
ing; in fact, they were wonderful. 
Soon the shipments began to arrive 
containing almost 100% desirable 
college library books, and our great 
problem then was how to organize 
them at a time when one could not 
buy shelves or boxes or lumber to 
construct either one. 


As soon as the college acquired its 
first operating funds, a library budget 
was established; and our first large 
purchase was the greater portion of 





* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
ee of Illinois Library, Navy Pier, Chicago, 


+ 430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
** Librarian. 


the library of the Central Y. M. C. A. 
College. Our faculty had come from 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Y College 
went out of existence when we left. 
The purchase included about 23,000 
volumes plus the card catalog. Dur- 
ing the hot month of August 1945, a 
volunteer crew of faculty men worked 
with us each night to load the books 
into 125 boxes fuinished by the 
movers, and each day the movers 
brought them to our temporary 
building at 231 South Wells Street, 
where we worked frantically to un- 
pack the boxes in time to send them 
back with the empty truck in time for 
refilling that night. We had neither 
time nor space nor equipment for 
keeping the books in order, so they 
soon grew into unsorted mountains 
on the floor. When the job was com- 
pleted, after three strenuous weeks, 
the librarian was fifteen pounds thin- 
ner, but we had a library! 

We found a friend who was willing 
to build wooden shelves for us out 
of lumber so poor that it was un- 
usable by the government. Even 
after they were completed, we swept 
up knots each morning and gazed at 
new knot-holes in our stacks. The 
planks were rough cut. Our pages 
shelved books with gloves on, and 
still they got slivers in their hands! 
But the shelves held our books, once 
we had accomplished the herculean 
task of sorting those mountains and 
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transferring them to orderly rows in 
their correct location. 


The army had priorities on all 
tables on the market. We met that 
problem with second-hand clothing 
racks. The end poles were sawed off 
and the dustertops brought down to 
the correct height to form table tops. 


The army needed all available 
chairs, too. Our first chairs were 
second-hand folding card table chairs 
of the type used in undertaking par- 
lors.. They were old and battered and 
they squeaked with every wiggle of 
every student. The library in action 
sounded like a bird store. 

Typewriters were another impossi- 
ble purchase in wartime. Among our 
many friends we borrowed portable 
ones, which produced a sad imitation 
of good typing on stiff catalog cards. 

And thus we reached the middle 
of September and opened our doors 
to 1500 students. By the spring of 
1947, the number had grown to 3860 
and would have been more if the 
building could have held them. Then, 
during the summer of 1947, we came 
into possession of our permanent 
home, the grand old Auditorium 
Hotel and Theatre Building, and we 
moved again. But this time it was a 
systematically planned operation. 
The movers transferred the books in 
special boxes built to hold one shelf- 
load covered by a piece of plywood 
and topped by a second shelf-load. 
By this method, the books never got 
out of order. 

The quarters assigned to the li- 
brary were ideal from the architect’s 
point-of-view. The ballroom and 
banquet hall of the hotel, where Pres- 
idents from Harrison to Franklin 
Roosevelt have dined, became our 
reading room. It extends across the 
front of the building on the tenth 
floor and overlooks Michigan Avenue, 
Grant Park, and Lake Michigan. Its 
arched ceiling gives height and 
beauty to the room. A large area 
back of the ballroom in the heart of 
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the building once served as a kitchen. 
It is directly over the theatre stage 
and is reinforced to support the heavy 
load of backdrops used in many an 
opera. It was, therefore, perfectly 
suited to the weight of loaded book- 
stacks. The floor below and the bal- 
cony above this area are being held 
for future growth of our collection. 
The Congress Street side of the build- 
ing was used for bedrooms in the old 
days. By tearing out some partitions 
and leaving others we acquired cata- 
loging rooms, a_ students’ typing 
room, a Music Library, and the Li- 
brarian’s office. 

Most colleges acquire a new library 
when some generous donor presents 
the funds for it to the college. The 
librarian then has the pleasure of 
planning for the perfect library. Con- 
ferences with the architect and the 
equipment specialists help to turn 
the dream into a reality; and after a 
busy period of construction and mov- 
ing, the library has a grand opening 
which all of its friends attend filled 
with admiration and envy. 


We could not wait for the donor, 
but we used the same approach any- 
way. We planned for perfection. 
With the help of our architect and 
Donald Bean of Remington Rand, 
we drew up plans for the ideal library 
for our situation—down to the last 
detail of equipment. Then we started 
to create the reality on the install- 
ment plan. Each year we add as 
much as we can, and we make no 
compromise. We have adopted the 
principle that, if we cannot have the 
best, we take the worst, so that it 
will be temporary and can be re- 
placed by the best as soon as possible. 
We will never have the grand open- 
ing; but long before our first good 
equipment becomes senile, the last 
will have been acquired, and mean 
while we have had the use of some 
of it right from the first. 


Our book collection has now grown 
to 61,000 volumes. Along with the 
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purchases, the gifts still flow in and 
we are still gasping at their excep- 
tional quality. 

One of our graduating classes pre- 
sented us with the first Microcard 
Reader off the assembly line when 
they first went into production. It 
was a source of great pride to the 
class and to the library that we were 
the first to possess one. We have 
since made modest purchases of Mi- 
crocards to supplement the book col- 
lection in spots where the material 
was no longer available in book form 
or prohibitive in price. Our plans in- 
clude a special Micro-room which 
has been given priority in our next 
year’s growth. 

Another graduating class gave us 
funds to begin a special collection of 
materials by and about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The nucleus is small, but 
it is a beginning toward a specializa- 
tion which we felt was especially ap- 
propriate for us. 

Our music library is equipped with 
three turntables for listening to re- 
cording by earphone. Each of these 
tables is equipped with six sets of 
earphones and the machines play all 
three speeds. There is also a small 
room equipped for listening “out 
loud.” Our record collection has 
grown now to some 2,250 records and 
is growing rapidly. 

The music library also includes 
books about music and the music 
itself in all forms from sheet music 
to complete orchestrations. There is 
a special alcove for the Music Edu- 
cation students, where sample text- 
books for elementary and secondary 
schools are placed for inspection. 
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Our staff in our first building was 
limited by the available work space. 
During the summer semester of 1947, 
our last at that location, our catalog- 
ers were working two to a desk be- 
cause there was no floor space for a 
desk for each one. We now have nine 
professional librarians and _ twelve 
clerical workers, with ample space to 
accommodate them. A classification 
system has been adopted for the pro- 
fessional staff which divides the posi- 
tions into four grades. 


When we moved to our permanent 
home, the enrollment immediately 
jumped from 3860 to 5232 and in- 
creased steadily to a peak of over 
6,000 students before the present 
world situation started to take its 
toll. The college offerings come with- 
in three schools; Arts and Sciences, 
Commerce, and Music. In general, 
the curriculum determines the scope 
of the book collection, and book se- 
lection is done in close cooperation 
with the faculty. 


Our periodicals collection has been 
built up through membership in the 
Duplicate Exchange Union of the 
A. C. R. L. We now have about 4200 
bound volumes and receive 650 titles 
regularly. 


The task of creating a new library 
against such odds as we faced six 
years ago has been an unforgetable 
adventure, and the fun still continues. 
We are very proud of the results so 
far, especially since we are steadily 
progressing toward our dream of the 
finished product. We still have the 
gleam in our eyes, and our pockets 
are no longer completely empty. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY LIBRARY: 
THE RESEARCH LIBRARY OF EBONY 


Mrs. Doris E. SAUNDERS* 


In November, 1942, the first issue of 
Negro Digest was published by 24 
year old John H. Johnson and his 
equally youthful wife, Eunice. Negro 
Digest aimed to present the “best 
articles on the Negro in the Nation’s 
Press” in digest format. The maga- 
zine was sober, sincere and a success. 
In those World War II years there 
was high interest in the thoughts and 
actions of the nation’s Negro popu- 
lation and Negro Digest served a use- 
ful function in bringing this material 
together under one cover. Three 
years after Negro Digest was first 
published, Ebony, the picture maga- 
zine about Negroes, was launched. 
Today, Ebony has an ABC? of 350,- 
000 net paid circulation. The third 
magazine, Tan Confessions, a slick- 
romance type magazine, was added 
to the Johnson family in November, 
1950. It is still too early to say 
whether or not “T. C.” will be a suc- 
cess, but the indications are that it 
will follow in the footsteps of its 
predecesors. What was almost a one 
man publishing company in 1942 has 
become one of the most successful 
Negro business ventures in the coun- 
try, and is looked upon as a phenom- 
ena in the publishing field where 
Negro publications are usually short- 
lived. 





oa" Librarian. 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


+ ABC Audit Bureau of Circulation. 


Early in 1949, when new and 
larger quarters were being purchased, 
it was decided to set up a company 
library. Here all of the files that were 
scattered in various offices would be 
centralized and available. Story ma- 
terial could be more easily and thor- 
oughly documented, and _ editorial 
time could be conserved. I was se- 
lected to organize the library. My 
experience had been primarily in the 
Chicago Public Library system. My 
last position in the CPL as reference 
librarian in the Business and Civics 
Department gave me invaluable in- 
formation and insight. Nonetheless, 
a special library in a publishing com- 
pany was a different thing, and here 
there were no rules books to guide 
me. Fortunately I had a two month 
period to become oriented before the 
building was ready for occupation, 
and I used this time to visit other 
special libraries in the area. I wrote 
letters and asked questions and read 
everything I could lay my hands on 
related to the organization of a com- 
pany library. Special Libraries As- 
sociation, the librarians at Field 
Enterprises, Pure Oil Corporation 
and Roosevelt College were all ex- 
ceedingly helpful. Finally, my think- 
ing had become re-oriented to the 
point that I was able to see my job 
out of the framework of the public 
library system. Tools that I had felt 
were essentials in any library, such 
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as charging desk, book cards and 
pockets, circulation files, etc., I could 
dispense with. To service the few 
people (15) that make up my “bor- 
rowing” clientelé simple “Out” card 
with the subject of the file folder or 
the title of the book, the date of issue 
and the last name or initials of the 
borrower suffice for my _ records. 
There is no necessity for limiting the 
time that the material can be kept, 
because usually there is only one per- 
son assigned to a story dealing with 
any particular topic. On the off 
chance that it is needed by someone 
else, the “OUT” card can be checked 
and the material made available to 
the person requesting it. 


Since our clipping files are one of 
our most important sources of infor- 
mation, we place great stress on read- 
ing and clipping the major daily and 
Sunday papers from New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, Los Angeles, Bal- 
timore, San Francisco, Louisville and 
Saint Louis. We subscribe to over 
125 general periodicals, such as Har- 
per’s, Atlantic, Nation, Saturday 
Evening Post, Colliers, etc. The ten 
leading Negro newspapers, Afro- 
American, Amsterdam News, Journal 
and Guide, Chicago Defender, Michi- 
gan Chronicle, New York Age, Louis- 
ville Defender, Pittsburgh Courier, 
Los Angeles Sentinel and Tribune, 
are clipped. This phase of our activ- 
ity is handled by a young woman 
with an excellent background in the 
field of race relations. She was form- 
erly an administrative assistant with 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. The 
clippings are routed to the Executive 
Editor, and the Managing Editor of 
Negro Digest. They weed out any 
items that can be used in reprint or 
expended into feature material. The 
balance are returned to me to be as- 
signed subject headings and filed for 
future use. I also scan trade publi- 
cations such as Tide, Advertising 
Age, Printer’s Ink, Sales Management 
and Industrial Marketing for infor- 
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mation pertinent to the Negro Mar- 
ket and for offers of surveys and 
studies made by organizations in sim- 
ilar fields. In book selection I check 
regularly the Publisher's Weekly, 
The Retail Bookseller, The New 
York Times and Herald Tribune 
Book Sections for current items. 
For older titles that are out of print 
and difficult to obtain, I have been 
very successful in advertising for 
them in the Antiquarian Book- 
man. Our book collection numbers 
almost 1,000 volumes (957) and the 
majority of them are by or about 
Negroes. They are classified with a 
simplified modification of Dewey. 
However, we do not follow Dewey in 
placing all Negro items under 326. 
Rather, it is placed under the class 
number where it would normally be 
were it not about Negroes, i. e. The 
History of the Negro in Business, 657. 
Only those items dealing with race 
as a social problem are classed in the 
300’s. Similarly, our subject headings 
for the clipping files follow standard 
subject headings insofar as possible, 
but since the majority of our material 
is Negro, we don’t isolate it from any 
general material on the subject. At 
the present time we have about 1500 
red fiber filing pockets in seven verti- 
cal file cabinets. Two of these files 
are devoted to biographical data on 
contemporary Negroes. 


We file back copies of the follow- 
ing periodicals and journals; Life; 
Time; Look; Reader’s Digest; Satur- 
day Review of Literature; Crisis; 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Journal 
of Negro History and Journal of 
Negro Education; Phylon and Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology. Quite often 
these issues are used for reference 
and background information. 


In addition to circulating books, 
clippings, etc., borrowing materials 
from outside libraries through inter- 
library loan, or by obtaining photo- 
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static copies of the material re- 
quested; indexing Ebony and Negro 
Digest, which are not indexed in the 
standard periodical indices; ordering 
magazines and books; we answer 
questions. A typical day’s questions 
vary from, “What angle is the piece, 
‘Jim Crow in the bandstand’ written 
from?” “Who is the managing editor 
of Pathfinder magazine?” “Where 
can Negro motorists stop on a trip 
from Chicago to Atlanta, Ga.?” 
“What was the first Negro bank in 
Washington, D. C.?” “In what issue 
of Ebony did Paul Williams small 
house design appear?” “What is the 
total membership of the Seventh Day 
Adventist church? What percentage 
of that is Negro?” to “What is the 
amount of duty collected annually 
by the U. S. Customs office?” 

Our Food Editor wants to know 
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who Pliny was and did he recom- 
mend the use of fennel as an eye- 
wash. A free lance writer wants to 
know the relationship between Ras 
Imru, the Ethiopian minister to 
Washington and Haile Selassie. For- 
tunately librarians as a race of people 
are usually glad to share information 
and when I don’t have the answer in 
our collection, I never hesitate to call 
another library. 

While most of our work is primar- 
ily with the Editorial Department, 
we also assist the Advertising Depart- 
ment and the Circulation and Pro- 
motional Departments in securing 
statistical information and data. 

Our library is as flexible as pos- 
sible, with library routines reduced to 
the minimum. In that way we are 
able to give the maximum of service 
with the minimum personnel. 
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The annual conference of the 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Will be held in 1951 
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DATES: October 18, 19, 20 


PLACE: Chicago 


HEADQUARTERS: LaSalle Hotel 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 
ILLINOIS DOCUMENTS: A CHECKLIST 
1812-50 (continued) 
Compiled by MarGarRetT C. Norton* 
Illinois (Territory) Laws, statutes, etc. 1817/18 Kaskaskia 1819. 


Laws passed by the General Assembly of Illinois 
Territory at their sixth session, held at Kaskaskia— 
1817-18. [Thick thin rule] 

Kaskaskia, I. T. Berry and Blackwell—printers 


to the Territory [Filet] 1818. 104 p. 21% x 
13 cm. 

Reprinted by Phillips bros., state printers 
[Springfield] 1898. 104 p. 21% x 13 cm. 
Illinois (Territory) Laws, statutes, etc. 1818 


An act to incorporate the city and bank 


of Cairo, in the state of Illinois. 
Washington, Printed by Blair and Rives 1836. 
13 p. 20 cm 


At head of title: City and bank of Cairo. 


Illinois State Historical Library enters under: 
Illinois (Ter.) Legislative council and House of 
representatives. 1818. 

Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1818 


No laws were passed at the first session of the 


First general assembly of the State of Illinois, 
1818. 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1819 

Laws passed by the First general assembly, of 


at their second session, held 
Published by authority. 

Kaskaskia: Printed by Blackwell & Berry— 
printers to the state 1819. 387, [1], 58, 2, 22 
p. tab. (fold.) 21 x 12 cm. 

With this are bound: The Constitution of the 
state of Illinois and An ordinance Aug. 26, 1818 
[acceptance of the — act] (22 p.) 

Cited as Laws of 1819 

A small facsimile edition of the Session laws of 
1819 and 1821 was printed (offset) in 1935. 


the state of Illinois, 
at Kaskaskia, 1819. 


1819 
Approved March 1, 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
An act regulating elections. 
1819. 
An act supplemental to an act entitled 
regulating elections. Approved March 31, 
(Kaskaskia, Blackwell and Berry 1819?] 
Blackwell and Berry paid $31.00 ‘‘for printing 
the election law, ordered by the Secretary of 


“An act 
1819.” 


State."’ See Laws of 1819 p. 346. 

Also printed in Laws of 1819 p. 90-100, 373. 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1819 

An act organizing the militia of the state of 
Illinois. 

* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


500 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1819 p. 165, 171, 173. Senate Journal 1819 p. 
218. 


Also printed in Laws of 1819 p. 270-296. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1821 

Laws passed by the Second general assembly of 
the state of Illinois, at their first session, com- 
menced, at Vandalia, December 4, 1820, and 


ended February 15, 1821. Published by authority. 
Vandalia: Printed by Brown & Berry 1821. 
188, 19, [1] p. 21 x 12 cm. 


Cited as Laws of 1821. 
Included in facsimile edition of Laws of 1819, 
1935. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1821 

An act suspending executions until a certain day 
therein expressed. 

Kaskaskia, Brown and Berry 1821. 

300 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1820/21 p. 83. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1823 

Laws passed by the Third general assembly of 
the state of Illinois, at their first session, com- 
menced, at Vandalia, December 2, 1822, and 
ended February 18, 1823. To which are prefixed 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Constitution of the United 
States, the deed of cession from Virginia, the Ordi- 
nance for the government of the Territory N. W. 
of the Ohio, the act of Congress for the admission 
of Illinois into the Union, and the act of Congress 
for taking up fugitives from justice and runaway 


slaves. Published by authority. 

Vandalia: Printed by Blackwell & Berry, printers 
to the State 1823. p. [3]-232, 17, 3 p. tab. 23% 
x 15 cm. (uncut) 


p. [222]-232. 
[for the two years ending December 31, 
Cited as Laws of 1823. 


Auditor and Treasurer’s Reports 
1822] 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1825 

Laws passed by the Fourth general assembly of 
the state of Illinois, at their first session, com- 
menced at Vandalia, November 15, 1824, and 
ended January 18, 1825. Published by authority. 

Vandalia, printed by Robert Blackwell & Co 
printers to the state 1825. 189 [ie., 199] p. 
23% x 15 cm. (uncut size) 

Cited as Laws of 1825. 

2000 copies ordered printed. See House Journa/ 
1824/25 p. 278; Senate Journal 1824/25 p. 243 
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Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1826 

Laws passed by the Fourth general assembly of 
the state of Illinois, at their second session, com- 
menced at Vandalia, January 2, 1826 and ended 
January 28, 1826. Published by authority. 

Vandalia, printed by Robert Blackwell, printer 
to the state 1826. 109 p. tab. 23 x 14% cm. 
(Uncut size) 

Cited as Laws of 1826. 

Auditor’s and Treasurer's Reports. 
1824, p. 99-100, 101-102, respectively. 

2000 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1826 p. 125; House Journa/l 1826 p. 143. 


December 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1826. 

The militia law, passed by the General assembly 
of the state of Illinois, at a special session begun 
and held at Vandalia, on Monday the second day 
of January, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six. Published by order 
of the governor. 

Vandalia, Robert Blackwell, printer for the state 
1826. 45, 66-72, [1] p. 14% x 22 cm. 

2500 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1826/27 p. 294. 

Also printed in Laws of 1826 p. [3]-45. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1827 

The revised code of laws, of Illinois, enacted by 
the Fifth general assembly, at their session held at 
Vandalia, commencing on the fourth day of De- 
cember, 1826, and ending the nineteenth of Feb- 
ruary, 1827. Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia: Printed by Robert Blackwell, printer 
to the state 1827. iv, 406 p. 21 x 13 cm. 

Cited as Laws or Revised code of 1827. 

Prepared in part by Judges Samuel D. Lock- 
wood and Theophilus W. Smith. cf. Gross, E. L. 
Index to all the laws of the state of Illinois. 1869. 

Contents: 

p. [iii]-iv. Contents. 

p. [1]-4. Declaration of independence... 

p. 13-26. Constitution of the United States. 

p. 26-27. Resolution, declaring the admission of 
the state of Illinois into the Union. 


p. 42-44. An ordinance [enabling act, by Con- 
gress, 1818] et 
p. 45-384. Statute laws of the state of Illinois, 


revised and published under the direction and 
authority of the General Assembly. 
p. [385]-406. Index. 


2000 copies. See Revised Code of 1827. p. 281. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1827 

Laws of a private nature, passed by the Fifth 
general assembly of the state of Illinois, at their 
session held at Vandalia, commencing on _ the 
fourth day of December, 1826, and ending the 
19th day of February, 1827. Published by author- 
ity. 

Vandalia, Printed by Robert Blackwell, Printer 
to the state 1827. 43, [1] p. tab. 19 x 12 cm. 

Auditor’s report [for the two preceding years, 
ending on the 30th of November, 1826. Decem- 
ber 14th, 1826] p. [36]-39, tab. 

[State] treasurer. Report December 1, 1824 to 
December 1, 1826. December 21, 1826. p. 40-43, 
tab. 

Cited as Private Laws of 1827. 

500 copies ordered printed. See Revised Code 
of 1827 p. 283. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1827 

Laws of Illinois. Private laws, fifth 
December, 1826. Facsimile reprint. 

Boston, Mass. Boston book company 1920. 43, 
[1] p. 24 x 14% cm. 

Cover title. 

Cited as Private Laws of 1827 

Photofacsimile edition of 50 (1910) and small 
edition (1945). 


session, 
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Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1829 

The revised code of laws, of Illinois, containing 
those of a general and permanent nature passed 
by the Sixth general assembly, at their session 
held at Vandalia, commencing on the first Mon- 
day of December, 1828; and those enacted 
previous thereto, and ordered by the said general 
assembly to be re-published. Published in pursu- 
ance of law. 

Shawneetown, Ill. Published by Alexander F. 
Grant & co. Lodge, L’Hommedieu & Hammond— 
printers, Cincinnati 1829. 

278 p. 191% x 12% cm. 

Cited as Laws or Revised Code of 1829. 

p. 240-241. List of private acts. List of acts 
of a private or temporary nature, passed by the 
General assembly, at the session of 1828-9. 

p. 242-243. [Act of Congress] Fugitives from 
one state to another. An act respecting fugitives 
from justice, and persons escaping from the service 
of their masters. Approved February 12, 1793. 

p. [245]-252. Reports of the Auditor and 
Treasurer to the General assembly, December 1828. 

— copies ordered printed. See Same p. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1829 

Acts passed at 1828/29 session relative to the 
supreme and circuit courts and fixing the terms 
therefor. [Vandalia, Robert Blackwell 1829] 

150 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
— Pp. 328, 333; Senate Journal 1828/29 p. 
on acts were also printed in Revised Laws of 

p. 38-39. An act establishing a circuit north of 
the Illinois river. Approved January 8, 1829. 

p. 39-47. An act regulating the supreme and 
circuit courts. Approved January 19, 1829. 

p. 48-53. An act supplemental to the act en- 
titled “‘An Act regulating the supreme and circuit 


courts”, approved January 19, 1829. Approved 
January 23, 1829. 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1831 


The laws of Illinois, passed at Seventh general 
assembly, at their session held at Vandalia, com- 
mencing on the first Monday in December 1830. 
Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia: published by Robert Blackwell, pub- 
lic printer 1831. 217 p. tab. 19 x 12 cm. 

Cited as Laws of 1831. 

p. [195]-204. Reports of the 
Treasurer, to the General 
1830. 

2,000 copies. See House Journal 1830/31 p 
130, 136; Senate Journal 1830/31 p. 121, 138 


Auditor and 
assembly, December 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1833 

The revised laws of Illinois, containing all laws 
of a general and public nature passed by the 
Eighth general assembly, at their session held at 
Vandalia, commencing on the third day of De- 
cember 1832, and ending the second day of 
March, 1833, together with all laws required to be 
re-published by the said General assembly. Pub- 
lished in pursuance of law. 


Vandalia: Printed by Greiner & Sherman 1833. 
v. [7]-677, [40] (unnumbered) p. tab. 21% x 
13 cm. 


Cited as Revised Statutes of 1833. 

The Militia act was not included in this volume 
but was published separately. 

Contents: 

p. [7]-10. Declaration of independence. 

p. [11]-18. Articles of confederation. 


p. 19-33. Constitution of the United States 
p. 33-34. Resolution declaring the admission of 


the state of Illinois into the Union. 


p. 34-50. Constitution of the state of Illinois 

p. 50-51. Ordinance [by state constitutional 
convention, accepting enabling act. August 26, 
1818] 


p. 52-57. An ordinance for the government of 
the territory of the United States north-west of the 
river Ohio. 
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p. 59-663, 675-677, [38-39, unnumbered] 
Statute laws of the state of Illinois, revised and 
published under the direction and authority of the 
General Assembly. 

p. [665]-673. Reports of the Auditor and 
Treasurer to the General Assembly, December, 
1832. 

ea eee p. 1-38] Index. 

unnumbered, p. 39-40] Errata. 

Cited as Revised statutes of 1833. 

3,500 copies ordered printed. See Senate Jour- 
nal 1832/33 p. 164, 431. 3,450 copies actually 
printed. See House Journal 1834/35 p. 319. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1833 

Laws, of a private nature, passed at the sev- 
enth [i.e., eighth] session of the General assembly 
of the state of Illinois, begun and held at Van- 
dalia, on Monday the third day of December, 
1832. 

Printed by order of the Legislature. 

Kaskaskia: Printed by R. K. Fleming, at the 
office of the Randolph free press 1833. 212, 6, 
[1] p. tab. 21% x 13 cm. 

500 copies printed. See House Journal 1834/35 
—. 339. 

Cited as Private Laws of 1833. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1833 

The act for the organization and government of 
the militia of this state, passed 2d March, 1833. 
Together with the articles of war, and the rules 
and regulations for the government of the Army 
of the United States. Published by authority 

Vandalia, Ill. Printed by John York Sawyer, 
Public printer 1833. 97, [2], iv p. tab. 15 x 10 
cm 


1,250 copies printed. See House Journal 1834/ 
35 p. 319; Senate Journal 1834/35 p. 275. 
Not included in Revised Statutes of 1833. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1833 

Joint committee to contract for printing in- 
structed to request the printer to insert the laws in 
his weekly newspaper in regular succession as they 
are passed, and if he refuses to do so without ad- 
ditional compensation, to make the same request 
to John Y. Sawyer and if neither will do it vol- 
untarily, to make the best contract they can to 
have the object accomplished. See House Journal 
1832/33 p. 75. House amended to read: “Add 
before the words ‘and in the Whig, &c.’ the words 
‘in the Illinois Advocate’”’ p. 231. See also House 
Journal 1832/33 p. 125, 126. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1833 
. . An act of the legislature of Illinois, dis- 
approving of nullification, &c. February 11, 1833. 
Read, and laid upon the table. 
Caption title. 2 p. 24 cm. 
(22d Cong. 2d sess. House. Doc. 103) 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1835 

Laws of the state of Illinois, passed by the 
Ninth general assembly, at their first session, com- 
mencing December 1, 1834, and ending February 
13, 1835. Published in pursuance of law, Van- 
dalia: J. Y. Sawyer, public printer 1835. 259, 
{1] p. 22 x 13% cm. 

Cited as Laws of 1835. 

2,800 copies ordered printed. See Senate Jour- 
nal 1834/35, p. 320, 336; House Journal 1834/35 
p. 364, 411 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1835 

A digest of the laws of Illinois, relating to com- 
mon schools and school lands; to which is added, 
an appendix of instructions and forms: prepared 
under the direction of a joint committee of the 
General Assembly, by William Thomas, a senator 
from the county of Morgan, and a member of the 
said committee. 
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Vandalia, J. Y. Sawyer, public printer 1835. 
[36] p. tab. 20% x 13 cm. 

4,892 copies printed. See Senate Journal 1835/ 
36 p. 108. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 

H. R. STATE BANK OF TLLINOIS. [Acts 
relating to Banks, passed by 9th General assembly 
1834/35] 

[Vandalia, John York Sawyer 1835] 12 p. 
26% x 16 cm. (uncut) 

Contents: 

. [1]-7. An act to incorporate the State Bank 
of Illinois, approved February 12, 1835. 

p. [8-11] An act to incorporate the President, 
Directors and Company of the Bank of Illinois, at 
Shawneetown, approved December 28, 1816. 

p. 12. An act to extend for a limited time the 
Charter of the Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown, 
approved February 12th, 1835 

1,000 copies of the above acts ordered printed. 
See House Journal 1834/35 p. 560. 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly 
records 1834/35, S.B. 33. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1835 

An act to ascertain the county lines between 
the counties of Morgan and Sangamon, approved 
February 12, 1835. 

Printed incorrectly in Laws of 1835. Ordered 
reprinted correctly in Laws of 1837. See Senate 
Journal 1836/37 p. 335, 433, 489. Not found in 
Laws of 1837. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1835 

An act to incorporate the Jacksonville and 
Meredosia railroad company. Jacksonville, Ill 
Brooks and Pettit, printers 1835. 

Cover title. 16 p. 15% cm. 

Published by the Jacksonville and Meredosia 
railroad company. 

Illinois State Historical Library enters under: 
Jacksonville and Meredosia railroad company. 

Also printed in Laws of 1835 p. 197-204. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1836 

Laws of the state of Illinois passed by the 
Ninth general assembly at their second session, 
commencing December 7, 1835 and ending Jan- 
uary 18, 1836. 

Vandalia, J. Y. Sawyer, public printer 1836 
296 p. 21 x 13 cm. 

Cited as Laws of 1836. 

2,000 copies. See Revised statutes of 1833 p 
422. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1836 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘‘an act to 
provide for the distribution and application of the 
interest on the school, college and seminary 
funds.’’ Approved Jan. 15, 1836. 

The Secretary of state instructed to “cause this 
act to be immediately published in the newspaper 
printed by the printer of the state.’’ See Laws of 
1836 p. 250. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1836. 

An act to incorporate the Illinois central rail- 
road company [approved Jan. 16, 1836, by Gov 
Joseph Duncan] 

Saint Louis, printed by C. Keemle 1836. 12 p 
19% x 12 cm. 

(A true copy of the original enrolled bill at 
Vandalia authorized by A. P. Field, Secretary of 
state) 

Historical Library enters under: 9th General 
Assembly. 1836. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1836 

An act to incorporate the Illinois Exporting 
Company, in the state of Illinois. 

Washington, D. C., Blair and Rives 1836. 6 p 
17 x 11 cm. 

At head of title: Exporting company. 
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(A true copy of the enrolled bill authorized 
and on file in the office of the Secretary of State 
as approved and signed by Gov. Joseph Duncan, 
Jan. 18, 1836.) 

Entered by [Illinois State Historical 
under: Illinois. 9th General Assembly. 


Library 
1836. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1837 

An act to establish and maintain a general sys- 
tem of internal improvement with supplementary 
acts, passed at a General assembly of the state of 
Illinois, begun and held at Vandalia on the 5th 
of December, 1836. 

Vandalia: Printed by William Walters, public 
printer 1837. [30] p. 21% x 13% cm. 


Bound in volume with binder’s title: Senate 
reports. 1837. no. 3. 
Entered in Historical Library catalog under: 


10th General Assembly. 1836/37. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1837 

Laws of the state of Illinois passed by the 
Tenth General assembly, at their session com- 
mencing December 5, 1836, and ending March 6, 
1837. Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia, William Walters, public printer 1837. 
350, xvi, [1] p. tab. 33% x 13% cm. 

p. [341]-350, Reports of the Auditor and 
Treasurer, December 1836. 

Cited as 1 Laws of 1837. 

4,000 copies ordered printed. See Senate Jour- 
nal 1836/37 p. 627, 630, 638. House Journal 
1836/37 p. 838, 841, 853. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1837 

Incorporation laws of the state of Illinois 
passed at a session of the General assembly, begun 
and held at Vandalia, the 6th [i.e., 5th] day of 
December 1836. Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia, William Walters 1837. 344, xxi p. 
19% x 12% cm. 

Cited as Private or Incorporation Laws of 1837. 

500 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 500, 838, 841, 853; Senate Journal 
1836/37 p. 627, 630, 638. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1837 

An act to incorporate the Cairo city and canal 
company in the state of Illinois. 

Alton, Printed by L. A. Parks 1837. 7 p. 19 
em. (Documents printed relating to the city of 
Cairo, no. 8) 

Illinois State Historical Library. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1837 
An act to incorporate the president, directors 
and company of the Bank of Illinois, with the 
other acts of assembly relating to said bank. 
{Approved 4th March 1837] 
Philadelphia, T. K. & P. G. Collins, printers 
1838. 48 p. 21% x 13% cm. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1837 

An act to protect the canal lands against tres- 
passers. Approved, March 4, 1837. 

Governor to cause the act to be published in 
all the newspapers printed in Chicago, Ottawa, 
Peoria and Galena. See 1 Laws of 1837 p. 48. 

Also printed in Same, p. 44-48. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1837, 2d sess. 

Laws of the state of Illinois, passed by the 
Tenth General assembly, at their special session 
commencing July 10, and ending July 22, 1837. 
Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia, Ill. William Walters, public printer 
1837. 125, vi, [1] p. tab. 22 x 13% cm. 

Cited as 2 Laws of 1837. 

p. [113]-125. Reports of the Auditor and 
Treasurer to the General Assembly, July 1837 
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Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1839 

Laws of the state of Illinois passed by the 
Eleventh general assembly at their session began 
and held at Vandalia, on the third of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and _ thirty-eight. 
Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia, William Walters, public printer 1839. 
317, xv p. tab. 22 x 14 cm. 

Cited as Laws of 1839. 

p. [301]-313. Reports of the Auditor of the 
state of Illinois to the General assembly Decem- 
ber 1838. 

p. [315]-317. Report of the Treasurer of the 
state of Illinois to the General assembly Decem- 
ber 1838. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1839. 

Incorporation laws of the state of Illinois, 
passed by the Eleventh general assembly, at their 
session began and held at Vandalia, the third day 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-eight. Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia, William Walters, public printer 1839. 
249, VIII p. 11. 22 x 13% cm. 

Cited as Private or Incorporation Laws of 1839. 


Laws, statutes, etc. 1839 

os he public and general statute laws of 
the state of Illinois: containing all the laws pub- 
lished in the “Revised statutes” of 1833, except 
such as are repealed,—together with all the acts 
of a general and public nature, passed by the 
Ninth general assembly, at their first session, com- 
mencing December 1, 1834, and ending February 
13, 1835; and at their second session, com- 
mencing December 7, 1835, and ending January 
18, 1836; and those passed by the Tenth general 
assembly at their session commencing December 5, 
1836, and ending March 6, 1837; and at their 
special session, commencing July 10, and ending 
July 22, 1837; which was not repealed: and also 
the militia law. 

Compiled and arranged alphabetically, with oc- 
casional references. 

Chicago: published by Stephen F. Gale 1839. 
iv, 743 p. 23% x 14 cm. 

This private compilation is the 
Young Scammon. 

Cited as Gale's Statutes. 

Bill to make the laws published by Stephen F. 
Gale evidence in courts of justice (title: An act 
to compile and publish in one volume, the laws of 
Illinois) failed to pass at the 1842/43 session. 
See House Journal 1842/43 p. 354, 376, 387, 395, 
546-547. 


Illinois. 


work of J. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1839 

An act concerning the public revenue . P 
Eleventh general assembly, Dec. 1838. Vandalia: 
William Walters 1839. 24 p. 

Secretary of state instructed to print and trans- 
mit copies to county officials of: An act concern- 
ing the public revenue. Approved February 25, 
1839. See Laws of 1839 p. 23. Also, copies of: 
An act supplementary to “An act concerning the 
public revenue’, approved March 1, 1839. See 
Same p. 24. These two acts also printed in 
Same, p. [3]-23 and p. 23-24, respectively 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1839 

Laws. Amendments to the internal improvement 
SOR « .+..4 

Vandalia: William Walters, 
13 p. o. 

Order to print not found. 

The following acts on this 
printed in Laws of 1839: 

p. 89-95. An act further to amend the act 
entitled, “‘An act to establish and maintain a gen 
eral system of internal improvements. 

p. 96. An act to authorize the Board of Publi 
Works to survey and construct the continuance of 
certain railroads within the state of Indiana 

p. 97. The act making an appropriation for the 


Printers 1839 


subject are also 
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improvement of the navigation of the Embarass 
river. 

p. 97-98. An act further supplementary to the 
act in relation to internal improvements. 

p. 98. An act to provide an increase of facili- 
ties in procuring laborers on the public works. 

p. 98. An act to provide for settlements with 
the representatives of deceased contractors upon 
public works, and for other purposes. 

. 99. An act authorizing the improvement of 
the Big Muddy river. 

p. 99. An act fixing the northern termination 
of the Central railroad. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1839 

Laws . . . relative to justices of the peace. 
Published in pursuance of law. 

Vandalia: William Walters, public printer 1839. 
93, v p. 13% x 21 cm. 

Order to print not found. 

McMutrtrie list. 





Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1840 

Laws of the state of Illinois passed by the 
Eleventh general assembly, at their special session, 
began and held at Springfield, on the ninth of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 


nine. Published in pursuance of law. _ ; 
Springfield, William Walters, public printer 
1840. 21% x 13% cm. 


156, [2], xxxii p. tab. 
Cited as Laws of 1840. 

p. [1]-xxxii. Reports of the 
Treasurer of the state of Illinois. 


Auditor and 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1840 
An act to encourage the killing of wolves. Ap- 
proved Feb. 15, 1837. 


The public printer instructed to print in the 
State Register. See House Journal 1839/40 p. 
99-100. 


Also printed in Laws of 1837 p. 334-335. 








Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1840 

An act to amend an act concerning public rev- 
enue (approved, Feb. 26, 1839) 

Passed by general assembly . 
sion . . . Dec. 1839-Feb. 1840. 

Springfield: Wm. Walters, public printer 1840. 
5 p. 14 x 22 cm. 

Secretary of state ordered to have 3 copies of 
this act printed for each county in the state, and 
to forward the same to the circuit and county 
clerks and the sheriff. See Laws of 1840 p. 5. 


second ses- 


Also printed in Same p. [3]-5. 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1841 
Laws of the state of Illinois, passed by the 


Twelfth general assembly, at their session, began 
and held at Springfield, on the seventh of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and forty. 

Published in pursuance of law. 

Springfield, Wm. Walters, public printer 
359, xxxiv p. tab. 22 x 13% cm. 

Cited as Laws of 1841. 

The twelfth general assembly was called to- 
gether in special session November 23, and ad- 
journed December 5, 1840. The regular session 
convened December 7, 1840, and adjourned 
March 1, 1841. No laws were enacted during the 
special session. 

p. [i]-xii. Report of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts of the state of Illinois transmitted to both 
houses of the General assembly, December 10, 
1840. 

p. [xiii]-xv. Annual report of the Treasurer of 
the state of Illinois made to the General assem- 
bly, December 10, 1840. 

p. [xvii]-xxxiv. Index to laws. 


1841. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1841 

An act concerning the public roads. 
Feb. 20, 1841. 

“This act to be published immediately after its 


Approved 
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passage in the paper of the public printer.’’ See 
Laws of 1841 p. 244. 
Also printed in Same p. 232-244. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1841 

An act making provision for organizing 
and maintaining common schools, passed Feb. 
1841. 

—— W. Walters, public printer 1841. 


4, F500 copies ordered printed in pamphlet form. 
See House Journal 1840/41 p. 555; Senate Journal 
1840/41 p. 407, 454. 

Also printed in Laws of 1841 p. 259-287. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1841 

An act to establish circuit courts. 
February 23, 1841. 

Public printer required to publish the act in 
the paper by him published and to forward a copy 
of the paper containing said act to the clerk of 
each circuit court in the state. See House Journal 
1840/41 p. 492. 

Also printed in Laws of 1841 p. 


Approved 


103-109. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1841 

Acts of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
for the construction of the Illinois & Michigan 
Canal, now in force, or under which contracts on 
said canal have been made, with an Appendix [!] 


Chicago: Tribune office 1841. 35 p. 22 cm. 
Illinois state historical library enters under: 
Illinois General Assembly. 12th? 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1841 
Laws of the state of Illinois, passed by the 


Thirteenth general assembly, at their regular ses- 
sion began and held at Springfield, on the fifth of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two. Published in pursuance of law. 
Springfield: Walters & Weber, 
1843. 340, [1], lxv p. tab. 
Cited as Laws of 1843. 
- 4 [i]-xii. Report of the Auditor, December 5, 
p. [xxv]-xxix. 
cember 9, 1842. 


public printers 


21% x 14 cm. 


Report of the Treasurer. De- 


Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 
An act, entitled, “‘An act, regulating the 
sale of property on judgments and executions. In 
force Jan. 6th, 43. 
Caption title. 4p. 22% cm. 
At head of title: State register extra. 
5,000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1842/43 p. 151, 156. 


Illinois. 


Illinois State Historical Library enters under: 
Ill. General Assembly. 13th. 1842/44. 

Also printed in Laws of 1843 p. 186-189. 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 

An act in relation to the revenue of one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two. Approved 


February 20, 1843 

“This act shall be immediately published by the 
public printer.”” See Laws of 1843 p. 9. 

Also printed in Same p. 228-229. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 
An act to alter the provisions of ‘‘an act making 
provisions for organizing and maintaining com- 
mon schools,’”’ approved February 26th, 1841. 
The Secretary of State “required to have this 
act published in the paper of the public printers 
—— after its passage.”’ See Laws of 1843 
281 


Printed also in Same p. 281. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 


law to provide for the completion of the 
yayment 
Passed February 20, [i.e. 21] 


Illinois and Michigan Canal, and for the 
of the canal debt. 
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1843. Certified to 7. aes Campbell, Sec- 
retary of state : 

[n.p. 1845?] 16 p. at cm. 

. 9-10. An act supplementary to an act to 
provide for the completion of the Illinois & Michi- 
gan Canal. 

p. [11] A bill for an act to provide for pay- 
ing a portion of the interest on the state debt. 

. [13]-15. Whereas [signed by] Thomas 
Ford and the subscribers to the loan, 10 March, 
A. D. 1845. 

Illinois State Historical Library enters under: 
Illinois. Secretary of state. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 

An act changing the time of holding circuit 
courts in the ninth judicial circuit of the State of 
Illinois. Approved February 20th, 1843. 

“The Secretary of State shall forthwith, on pas- 
sage of this bill, transmit to each of the clerks of 
the circuit court in the ninth circuit ten copies of 
this act, which for that purpose are ordered to be 
printed.’”” See Laws of 1843 p. 130. 

Also printed in Same p. 129-130. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 

An act to change the time of holding courts in 
the second judicial circuit, and to include the 
county of Perry in the said second judicial cir- 
cuit. Approved February 21st, 1843. 

The Secretary of State ‘directed to have this 
law printed with all possible despatch, and send a 
reasonable number of such printed copies to each 
clerk of the circuit court and county commis- 
sioners’ court, in the counties of said judicial cir- 
cuit, for distribution.’’ See Laws of 1843 p. 131. 

Also printed in Same p. 130-131. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 

An act to change the times of holding courts in 
the third judicial circuit. Approved February 25, 
1843. 

The Secretary of State shall forthwith, on the 
passage of this act, transmit to each of the clerks 
of the circuit court in the third judicial circuit, 
ten copies of this act, which for that purpose are 
hereby ordered to be printed.”’ See Laws of 1843 
p. 132. 

Also printed in Same p. 131-132. 





Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 

An act fixing the times of holding the courts in 
the eighth judicial circuit. Approved February 
28th, 1843. 

“This act shall, upon its passage, be printed in 
the paper of the public printer, and the Secretary 
of State shall immediately thereafter transmit a 
copy thereof to each of the clerks of the said 
courts.”” See Laws of 1843 p. 133. 

Printed also in Same p. 132-133. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1843 

An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
state to receive and preserve geological specimens, 
and for other purposes. Approved March 4th, 
1843. 

“It shall be the duty of the Secretary of State, 
immediately after the passage of this act, to cause 
to be printed by the public printer, on strong, 
stout paper, of suitable size, this act and pre- 
amble thereto, together with the queries accom- 
panying the report of the select committee to 
whom the resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives, relative to mineralogical and 
geological enquiries was referred, he shall cause 
one thousand copies thereof to be printed, and 
shall transmit five copies thereof to each of the 
clerks of the circuit court of the respective coun- 
ties in this state.’ 

See Laws of 1843 p. 154. 

Printed also in Same p. 154-155. 
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Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1845 

Laws of the state of Illinois, passed by the 
Fourteenth general assembly at their regular ses- 
sion, began and held at Springfield, December 2nd, 
1844. Published by authority. 

Springfield, Walters & Weber, public printers 
1845. 384, lx p. tab. 21 x 13 cm. 

Cited as Laws of 1845. 

With this are bound Reports of the Auditor of 
— accounts and State treasurer, December 

44. 

5,820 copies of session laws printed. See /Ili- 
nois reports [to the General assembly] 1846/47. 
House reports p. 285 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1845 

The Secretary of State instructed to publish in 
the Illinois State Register and the Sangamon 
Journal, “All laws of a general nature passed at 
this session of the General Assembly, which take 
effect immediately thereafter, so soon as the same 
can be done after the adjournment of the said 
General Assembly, which laws so published shall 
be evidence of what is in them enacted.” See 
Senate Journal 1844/45 p. 427-428, 444. 

$362.50 paid to Geo. R. Weber, public printer, 
for “‘publishing in State Register, school, revenue 
and other general laws, and a communication 
signed ‘Harry Bluff’, by order of the legislature.” 

See Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1846/47. House reports p. 286. , 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1845 

Revised statutes of the state of Illinois, adopted 
by the General assembly of said state, at its 
regular session, held in the years, A. D. 1844-5. 
Together with an appendix containing acts passed 
at the same and previous sessions, not incorpo- 
rated in the revised statutes, but which remain in 
force. Revised and prepared for publication, with 
notes, index, &c. by Brayman. Published by 
authority of the General assembly. 

Springfield, William Walters, printer, for Wal- 
ters & Weber, public printers 1845. 2 p. L, 
[ix]-xvi, 749 p. 22 x 13% cm. 

Cited as Brayman’s Statutes. 

10,000 copies printed. See Iilinois reports [to 
the General assembly] 1846/47. House reports p 
285. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1845 

An act regulating the assessment and collection 
of the public revenue. Approved March 3, 1845 

The Secretary of State to ‘‘cause this act to be 
printed, and to transmit a copy to the clerk of 
the county commissioners’ court of each county 
in the State."” See Laws of 1845 p. 24. 

Also printed in Same p. [3]-25; and in the 
Illinois State Register. See Illinois reports [to the 
General Assembly] 1846/47. House reports p 
286. 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 1845 

An act to establish and maintain common 
schools in the state general assembly 
session . . Dec. 1844. 

Springfield : Walters & Weber, public printers 
1845. 26 p. tab. 

McMurtrie list. 

8,000 copies printed in pamphlet of 32 p. See 
State printer’s report in Jilinois reports [to the 
General assembly] 1846/47. House reports p 
285. 

Also printed in Laws of 1845 p. 51-74; Bray- 
man’s Statutes (1845) Chapter XVIII p. [495] 
513. 

Also printed in State Register. See Iilinois re- 
ports [to the General assembly] 1846/47. House 
reports p. 285 

Order to print this act separately not found. 


(To Be Continued) 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHIVISTS, PARIS, FRANCE, AUGUST 21-26, 1950 


MARGARET C. NortTon* 


Tue International Council on Ar- 
chives was organized in June 1943 
under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Upon invita- 
tion of the Archives Nationales de 
France and the archivists of France, 
the Council called the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Archivists to meet 
at Paris August 21-26, 1950. The only 
previous international meeting of ar- 
chivists was the congress of archivists 
and librarians held at Brussels in 
1910. All countries having member- 
ship in the United Nations were in- 
vited to participate in the Paris con- 
ference. The archivists of Spain and 
Germany were notified of the Con- 
gress and told they might attend as 
individuals. Russia and her allied na- 
tions did not send delegates, but 350 
archivists from 30 other nations were 
registered, while an unspecified num- 
ber of archivists were turned away for 
lack of accommodations. 

The Constitution adopted at the 
inaugural meeting of the Provisional 
Council convened by UNESCO in 
1948, defines the general purposes of 
the International Council of Archives 
as follows: 


(a) To hold periodically an In- 
ternational Congress of Archivists. 


(b) To establish, maintain, and 
strengthen relations among archi- 
vists of all lands, and among all 
professional and other agencies or 
institutions concerned with the cus- 
tody, organization or administra- 
tion of archives, public or private, 
wheresoever located. 


(c) To promote all possible meas- 
ures for the preservation, protec- 
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tion and defense against all hazards 
of the archival heritage of man- 
kind, and to advance all aspects 
of the professional administration 
of archives by providing greater 
opportunities for the exchange of 
all ideas and information on prob- 
lems concerning archives. 


(d) To facilitate the use of ar- 
chives and their more effective and 
impartial study by making their 
contents more widely known, mak- 
ing reproductions more _ readily 
available, and encouraging greater 
freedom of access. 


(e) To promote, organize and 
co-ordinate all desirable interna- 
tional activities in the field of ar- 
chival administration. 


(f) To co-operate with all organ- 
izations concerned with the docu- 
mentation of human _ experience 
and the use of that documentation 
for the benefifit of mankind. 


The authoritative body of the In- 
ternational Council of Archives is the 
Constituent Assembly. It is composed 
of the officers of the Council and 
members of its Executive Board, the 
honorary members of the Council and 
three delegates from each country 
(one delegate from its national ar- 
chives and two delegates designated 
by the national association of archi- 
vists of the country). Any archivist 
may attend the congress and take 
part in discussions from the floor, but 
all business is conducted by the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

The members of this first Execu- 
tive Board were Charles Samaran of 
France, President; Solon J. Buck of 
the United States and Sir Hilary Jen- 
kinson of England, Vice Presidents 
Herbert O. Brayer and Oliver W. 
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Holmes of the United States, Secre- 
tary General and Assistant Secretary 
General, respectively; D. P. M. Gras- 
winckel of the Netherlands, Treas- 
urer; and the following members of 
the Council: Vaslov Husa of Czecho- 
slovakia, Julio Jimenez Rueda of 
Mexico, Emilio Re of Italy and As- 
gaut Steinnes of Norway. 


The Executive Board and the Con- 
stituent Assembly held a series of 
business meetings at UNESCO House 
on August 21 and 22 preceding the 
formal convening of the Congress on 
August 23. Mr. Brayer having re- 
signed as Secretary General and not 
being present, Lester K. Born of the 
Library of Congress was appointed 
Secretary pro tem. The three Ameri- 
can delegates to the Constituent As- 
sembly were Wayne C. Grover, repre- 
senting the National Archives, and 
Oliver W. Holmes and Margaret C. 
Norton, representing the Society of 
American Archivists. England, Fin- 
land, France, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Venez- 
uela, Canada and Denmark were rep- 
resented, but India and Israel sent 
word that they were unable to send 
delegates though tables had been re- 
served for them. 


Invitations to the meeting stated 
that proceedings were to be conduct- 
ed in the languages of the United Na- 
tions: Chinese, English, French, Rus- 
sian and Spanish. One Spanish speech 
before the Constituent Assembly the 
first day was translated into both 
French and English. Aside from that 
all proceedings both of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly and the Congress were 
conducted in French and English, 
with verbal translations, often 
sketchy, from one language to the 
other. French naturally predomi- 
nated. 

The principal business before the 
Constituent Assembly was the revi- 
sion of the Constitution, the election 
of new officers and the tentative se- 
lection of the location and date for 
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the next congress of archivists. 

The most important constitutional 
amendments decided upon were the 
basis of membership in the Interna- 
tional Council on Archives and the 
amount of the dues. The constitution 
as drafted in 1948 provided for three 
votes in the Constituent Assembly for 
each country, with one delegate from 
each national archives and two from 
each national association of archi- 
vists. Other archival institutions, pub- 
lic or private, and individual archi- 
vists were eligible to become mem- 
bers, with the privilege of attending 
the Congresses and speaking from the 
floor, but without the right to vote. 
Many of the European archivists, es- 
pecially the French, favored the con- 
tinuation of these provisions. There 
was considerable debate over the 
question of whether the delegates 
were to vote separately or as a unit. 
Some of the smaller countries wanted 
three votes even if unable to send 
more than one delegate. The Ameri- 
can archivists, through their spokes- 
man, Dr. Buck, held out for a more 
democratic organization—not a fed- 
eration of national archives and na- 
tional archival societies, but a pro- 
fessional organization of archivists in 
which each archival institution would 
be able to vote separately. The mat 
ter was referred to a special commit 
tee which recommended the adoption 
of the American plan. 

The Constitution as revised by the 
Constituent Assembly provides that 
the following shall be the categories 
of membership: 


(a) National or international re- 
gional archival associations, i.e. 
associations of institutions or 
persons interested professional- 
ly or otherwise in any aspect 
of the conservation or avail- 
ability of archives. 


Such associations shall be 
come full members on appli- 
cation and after acceptance by 
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(b) 


the Executive Board and pay- 
ment of the established dues. 
They shall be entitled to re- 
ceive all publications, services 
and privileges of the Council 
and to send two delegates each, 
officially accredited to each 
Congress. 


Associational membership on 
the Council from any one na- 
tion shall be limited to a sin- 
gle association, except that the 
Executive Board may admit to 
such membership international 
regional associations notwith- 
standing the fact that they in- 
clude within their membership 
members of national associa- 
tions already represented sep- 
arately on the Council. Where 
there are several archival asso- 
ciations in any country, it shall 
be the responsibility of the as- 
sociations in question to estab- 
lish a joint committee or other 
machinery to co-ordinate their 
activity viz a viz the Council. 


Institutional and Individual 
Membership. 


1) Archival institutions, 1.e. 
bodies charged with the 
care of archives of any 


kind. 


Such institutions (for exam- 
ple, archives of the national 
government; in a country with 
federal government, the ar- 
chives of the states, of prov- 
inces, of cantons, etc.; in other 
countries the archives of re- 
gions, provinces, or depart- 
ments; municipal, ecclesiastic, 
notarial, or private archives, 
etc.), which are staffed by pro- 
fessionally qualified personnel 
shall, upon application, and 
after acceptance by the Execu- 
tive Board and payment of the 
appropriate dues, become insti- 
tutional members, shall be en- 
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titled to send one representa- 
tive to the Constituent Assem- 
bly, shall have the right to one 
vote each, and shall receive at 
a reduced price all publications 
and services of the Council. 


2) Individuals who are profes- 
sional archivists. 

Such individuals, whether 
currently engaged in archival 
work or not, upon application 
and after acceptance by the 
Executive Board, and payment 
of the appropriate dues, shall 
become Individual Members, 
and shall be entitled to receive 
all publications at a reduced 
price, to hold office, and to be 
present at meetings of the 
Constituent Assembly, but 
shall have a voice in meetings 
of that body only to the extent 
set forth in Section 15. 


The question of dues brought up 
the delicate implications of “hard and 
soft currencies.” In no part of the 
business proceedings was there such 
a sense of tension, yet in no other 
part of the meeting was there mani- 
fest more international comardie 
between archivists who were put- 
ting professional concerns above na- 
tional considerations. It was obvious 
that the “soft currency” countries 
could neither afford nor would their 
governments permit them to pay dues 
sufficient to support the activities of 
the International Council on Ar- 
chives. It was obvious that those 
countries in a stronger financial po- 
sition, particularly the United States, 
will have to bear a disproportionate 
share of the costs, for the present at 
least. The representatives from the 
“soft currency” countries did not 
want to say that directly, and the 
Americans certainly did not want to 
emphasize this monetary situation by 
proposing a differential in dues. It 
was finally agreed that each Congress 
shall fix the dues, which shall re- 
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main in force until the next meeting 
or until changed by some subsequent 
Congress. For the next three years 
dues will be as follows: 30 Swiss 
francs for national archival institu- 
tions and national societies, 15 Swiss 
francs for non-national archival insti- 
tutions, and 5 Swiss francs for indi- 
vidual members. In sending out no- 
tices of dues, the Secretary General 
was instructed to explain that these 
dues constitute the minimum fee, and 
to urge that the amounts sent be as 
generous as possible. The French del- 
egation suggested that national archi- 
val agencies should be requested to 
pay at least 55 Swiss francs if pos- 
sible. 


Election of officers for the next 
three years was the next item on the 
agenda. It was felt that in these initial 
years it would be an advantage to 
have the President in Paris so that 
he might be in close touch with the 
headquarters of UNESCO; and 
Charles Braibant, present Archivist of 
France, was elected. The new Vice 
President for the Eastern Hemisphere 
is D. P. M. Graswinckel of the Neth- 
erlands, and the Vice President for 
the Western Hemisphere is Wayne C. 
Grover, Archivist of the United 
States. The membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Board (exclusive of the offi- 
cers of the Council) was reduced to 
six. Solon J. Buck of the United 
States, Hilary Jenkinson of England 
and Emilio Re of Italy were held 
over, and Hector Garcia Chuecos of 
Venezuela, Purnendu Basu of India 
and Gustave Vaucher of Switzerland 
are the new members. The Executive 
Board was to appoint one Secretary 
General, one Treasurer, and if neces- 
sary, two Deputy Secretaries General, 
one for each hemisphere. It was also 
to fix the place and date of the second 
Congress. Presumably that latter ac- 
tion was taken at the final business 
meeting of the Board on August 25th, 
but no report was issued. It seemed 
to be generally understood, however, 
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that the next meeting is to be held 
in the Netherlands in 1953. 

The business for the second after- 
noon session of the Constituent As- 
sembly was largely confined to a dis- 
cussion of present and future activi- 
ties of the International Council on 
Archives. The Assembly passed a res- 
olution requesting UNESCO to set 
up a special division on archives as 
it has already done for libraries. The 
American delegation presented two 
resolutions. The first called for the 
creation of a special committee to 
study the effectiveness of efforts to 
preserve archives during the past war, 
to compile reports from each nation 
thereon, and to prepare a set of 
standards for preservation of archives 
in war time, which could be brought 
to the attention of each government. 
This resolution was passed after dis- 
cussion, which brought out that this 
is a subject in which UNESCO is 
interested and for which it desires ac- 
tive cooperation from the Council. 


The second American resolution 
calls for a committee to study the 
formulation of principles which will 
result in greater freedom of access to 
archives by scholars. Mr. Grover, in 
explanation of the resolution, com 
mented that American archives are 
with some restrictions of an adminis- 
trative and security nature, open 
down to recent date, whereas most 
European records are completely 
closed to scholars for a period of from 
50 years or longer. He did not expect 
the proposed committee to remove 
such existing restrictions, but rather 
to formulate principles upon which 
future restrictions could be based. He 
also thought that such a committee 
could be useful in promoting and co 
ordinating programs for the exchange 
of microfilm copies between the vari 
ous countries. The new President, Mr. 
Braibant, expressed himself as op 
posed to the creation of many inter- 
national committees, not because of 
lack of sympathy for the objective, 
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but because of the practical difficul- 
ties of travel and communication. The 
Assembly endorsed the principle of 
freer access to archives and the ex- 
change of copies as being among ob- 
jectives of the Council expressed in 
Section 2 of the Constitution, but it 
left the method of implementing the 
program, whether by appointment of 
a subcommittee of the Executive 
Board, or by the creation of a spe- 
cial committee, to the discretion of 
the Executive Board. 

One of the most important topics 
on the Assembly agenda was the pub- 
lication program for the International 
Council on Archives. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Re of Italy was to re- 
port on this subject at one of the 
sessions of the Congress, it was de- 
cided not to discuss this subject in 
the Constituent Assembly but to au- 
thorize the Executive Board to act 
in accordance with opinions expressed 
in the open meeting. 


THE CONGRESS 


The First International Congress of 
Archivists, calied by the International 
Council on Archives, convened on 
Wednesday, August 23. Headquarters 
were at the Archives Nationales, 
which was closed to the public all 
week. One of the larger buildings, the 
Hotel de Rohan, was used for regis- 
tration facilities and an auditorium, 
while the Palais Soubise, which nor- 
mally houses the search room and 
exhibits, was given over entirely to 
exhibits. An exchange bureau and a 
branch office of the French Tourist 
Bureau were appreciated additions to 
the registration desk. The program 
provided a thoughtful balance be- 
tween work sessions, at which major 
archival programs were discussed, 
and social events which gave an op- 
portunity for archivists to become 
acquainted and to discuss their mu- 
tual problems informally. A program 
of sightseeing and special events 
(which included a Dior style show) 
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was provided for ladies accompany- 
ing the delegates. 

On Monday and Tuesday preced- 
ing the formal opening of the Con- 
gress the Archives Nationales held 
open house. Guides were on duty to 
show all parts of the institution. The 
exhibits were of great interest. The 
search room was cleared to provide 
space for an extensive exhibit of steel 
stack and filing equipment manufac- 
tured by the Forges de Strasbourg, 
the European representatives of the 
American Snead and Company. The 
microfilm department and the lam- 
ination laboratory (Barrows 
equipped) attracted crowds. Treas- 
ures of the archives were displayed 
on tables in the various stack areas. 

Besides the permanent exhibits in 
the beautiful rooms of the eighteenth 
century Prince Soubise, a large sec- 
tion of the first floor was given over 
to an international exhibit entitled 
“Seals and Heraldry in the Art and 
Life from the Middle Ages to Our 
Day.” England, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
of course all parts of France had 
loaned their most interesting seals 
and heraldic representations, to add, 
as the program stated, a hitherto un- 
published chapter to the history of 
art. Enlargements, placed beside plas- 
ter casts of statues, permitted one to 
follow the parallel development of the 
arts of seals and of sculpture; where- 
as all aspects of mediaeval life, from 
the work of the artisans to the equip- 
ment of ships or the building of cities, 
lived again in these little, minutely 
exact monuments. A profusely illus- 
trated and elaborate catalog of the 
exhibit was presented to the delegates. 

In reporting a convention one is 
tempted to overemphasize the social 
aspects to the neglect of the formal 
papers presented, yet at an interna- 
tional meeting even more than at a 
national convention, the opportunity 
to become acquainted with other per 
sons in one’s profession and to dis 
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cuss mutual problems is most impor- 
tant. Even those of us who are not 
linguists found that a smile and a 
warm handclasp can go a long way 
towards establishing meaningful 
friendships. After all, most of us read 
each other’s languages even if we do 
not speak them, and the ideas we 
tried to convey to each other in an 
amusing hodge-podge of French, 
English, German, Spanish, Latin, or 
any other fragments of language at 
our command can and will be reduced 
to writing through correspondence. 
Famous archivists, who before the 
meeting were mere names to us, are 
now distinct personalities, and our 
friends. Those who say peace among 
nations is impossible should have 
seen, and heard, this Congress of Ar- 
chivists. 


The first formal social affair was a 
reception at UNESCO House follow- 
ing the Tuesday afternoon program. 
On Wednesday we visited the library 
of the Musée de l’Homme at the 
Palais de Chaillot. This building, de- 
spite its title “palace”, is a new struc- 
ture of an extreme modernistic style, 
facing the Eiffel Tower. Surprisingly 
enough it harmonizes with the eigh- 
teenth century architecture of the rest 
of Paris. The museum, as its name 
implies, is an institution for the study 
of the history of man in his environ- 
ment—ethnology, evolution, geophys- 
ics, sociology—everything that relates 
to what man is and how he became 
what he is today. From the Musée 
we went to the Eiffel Tower, where 
the Forges de Strasbourg was host for 
a sumptuous banquet. As this date, 
Wednesday, August 24, coincided 
with Liberation Day, which was be- 
ing celebrated all over France, the 
dinner was indeed a festive affair. 
On Thursday, Mr. Braibant, the Ar- 
chivist of France, and his gracious 
wife gave a garden party at their 
home, the Hotel d’Assy, situated in 
a secluded corner of the archives 
compound. Several European archi- 
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vists have apartments provided by 
their governments, but surely none 
lives in a more lovely place—a little 
eighteenth century palace set down 
in a wooded garden with pools and 
fountains, giving a sense of seclusion 
that belies its location within the 
precincts of the Archives Nationales 
in a teeming tenement and market 
district of Paris. 


Saturday, the last day, the Con- 
gressistes were taken in eight large 
coaches for a tour into picturesque 
Normandy. We were guests at a 
three-hour luncheon at Louviers and 
were then taken to Evreux, where we 
visited the departmental archives of 
the Eure. This would correspond to 
a state archives in this country, but 
in France, with its highly centralized 
government, the departmental (pro- 
vincial) archives are directly under 
the national archivist. The Eure ar- 
chives is housed in a building of a 
strictly utilitarian modern style of ar- 
chitecture, erected shortly before the 
outbreak of World War II. A one 
story front section of the building 
houses the work and search rooms. 
Back of this is a four story library 
stack room, unlike those of most 
American libraries only in that its 
exterior curtain walls are all made 
up of huge windows. The design calls 
for eventual addition of six more 
stack stories. Everaux was one of 
those towns which the American 
troops bombed as they swept across 
Normandy. Fortunately the records 
had been evacuated, for the archives 
building received several direct hits. 
Almost miraculously, however, the 
walls and the steel skeleton were not 
badly damaged, and it has been nec- 
essary to replace only the glass, the 
roof and the stack floors. 

There were four so-called ‘work 
sessions”, on the subjects “Control of 
Archives in Formation”, ‘Archives 
and Microphotography”, ‘Private 
(Economic) Archives” and “Biblio- 
graphical Publications.” In planning 
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his session, each section chairman 
was asked to prepare a questionnaire 
on his subject, to be circulated to 
each country invited to participate in 
the Congress. The answers to these 
questionnaires were to be summarized 
and circulated in advance of the Con- 
gress to those who had registered, 
with the request that persons wishing 
to comment on them should notify 
the chairman by the first of August. 
This was done except in the case of 
Hilary Jenkinson, chairman of the 
Economic Archives section, whose 
illness prevented this prepublication. 
The chairman was supposed to limit 
his opening remarks and summary to 
twenty minutes. Persons participating 
in the discussions were to limit them- 
selves to five minutes each, but most 
of those who had asked permission 
to speak appeared with rather lengthy 
papers and, because of the impor- 
tance of what most speakers had to 
say, no attempt was made to cut 
them short. This situation and the 
necessity of giving translations into 
English or French, as the case might 
be, precluded the possibility of open 
discussion from the floor, desirable 
though such discussion would have 
been. 


The summaries of replies to the 
questionnaires and the limited dis- 
cussions which followed gave, for the 
first time, a survey and syntheses of 
(1) problems confronting archivists 
all over the world; (2) some of the 
ways in which archivists are trying 
to resolve their difficulties; and (3) 
areas in which the progress of each 
country is ahead or behind others. 
To cite only a few examples, Eng- 
land and France have given much 
thought to the implications of the 
nationalization of industry as it af- 
fects archives; England, France and 
the United States are working sepa- 
rately, but with similar policies, in 
the matter of creating regional re- 
positories for semi-current records; 
England is far in advance of the 
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United States in its care of local rec- 
ords; few archivists outside the 
United States revealed much compre- 
hension of the techniques or applica- 
tions of microphotography. While it 
would be incorrect to say that the 
Congress added anything new to ar- 
chival methodology, there was a great 
contribution in that for the first time 
the universal archival problems were 
formally stated and we now know 
who are working on each and in what 
direction. 


CONTROL OF ARCHIVES IN 
FORMATION 


The most significant work sessions 
were, in my estimation, the two on 
modern archives—the one on control 
of archives in formation, and the one 
on economic archives. Mr. Gras- 
winckel of the Netherlands presided 
at the first of these meetings. Pierre 
Caillet, Conservateur of the Modern 
Section of the Archives Nationales, 
reported on the first topic. The replies 
to the questionnaires, he said, indi- 
cate that “almost everywhere there 
exist or has been contemplated a 
central depot of archives, intended to 
receive, in whole or in part, the rec- 
ords of the public administration, and 
subordinate, in general, to a ministry 
which is most frequently that of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Sometimes this depot 
reports either to the President of the 
Council (Austria, Rhinish North 
Westphalia, Turkey) or to the chief 
of the executive as in the United 
States.” 

“As for regional depots”, he con- 
tinued, “it seems that such exist es- 
pecially in the older countries formed 
by the successive addition of diverse 
provinces. In the states with the fed- 
eral form of government the central 
depots of each of the members of the 
federation are absolutely independent 
of the federal archival depot.” 

In many countries, he also noted, 
there are consultative councils com- 
posed of administrators, historians 
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and economists who aid in the con- 
servation of interesting documents 
and the elimination of useless papers. 
Mr. Caillet then proceeded to state 
the principal difficulties in the way 
of satisfactory archival care of the 
records of the state. These are the ill 
will or indifference of the bureaus, 
the meagerness of storage space, and 
the lack of qualified personnel. Al- 
most everywhere the deposits made 
in the archives are made too often 
without sequence, without order, and 
in a very incomplete manner, and 
when such exist, the regulations es- 
tablished in the matter are not ob- 
served. Added to loss of records 
through massive and _ ill-considered 
destructions by the departments, 
there have been large destructions of 
records through fires, revolutions and 
wars. Respect for documents must be 
imposed on the agents of the state. 


The problem which must be solved, 
he said, is the double one of author- 
ity and of organization. France has 
good regulations concerning preserva- 
tion of records, notably the decree of 
July 21, 1936, but the archives de- 
partment lacks authority. Although 
they may not be ready to grant their 
archival agency the right of requisi- 
tion accorded to the Archivist of the 
United States, the French apparently 
believe that their institution should 
be taken out from under the Minis- 
try of Education and set up as a 
separate department immediately un- 
der and auxiliary to the President of 
the Council. Thus, being outside all 
ministries and a part of the general 
administration of the government, the 
archivist would be in a better posi- 
tion to enforce existing regulations 
concerning the management of rec- 
ords by the various departments. 

In discussing the problem of or- 
ganization within the archival agen- 
cy, Mr. Caillet stated that in 1947, 
realizing that the staff of the Ar- 
chives Nationales was too occupied 
with its regular work of sorting, 
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classifying, and research to give ef- 
fective service in the field, the Archi- 
vist of France proposed the creation 
of an accessions division within the 
institution. This unit was to devote 
itself to liaison with the ministries 
and public administrations and the 
preparation for reception of transfers. 
Financial stringency having prevent- 
ed the carrying out of such a pro- 
gram, the present Director, Mr. Brai- 
bant, is seeking to get each of the 
ministries to detach to the Archives 
Nationales, that one of its employees 
most particularly qualified, to be 
charged with receiving transfers that 
have been initiated and prepared by 
representatives of the Archives Na- 
tionales. This plan is intended to give 
the archivists of the documentary 
sections the benefit of ministerial ad- 
ministrative experience in the course 
of their work of sorting and classi- 
fying. This proposal is, in a sense, 
another way of attempting to solve 
the same problem that the United 
States Government is trying to meet 
by the creation of records manage- 
ment officers in each federal depart- 
ment. The recent law making the es- 
tablishment of such a program com- 
pulsory in the American federal de- 
partments had not, of course, been 
passed by the Congress at the time 
of the Paris meeting, and so was not 
reported upon there. 


The problem of insufficient storage 
space, Mr. Caillet acknowledged to 
be the most universal and most 
acute. Reduction of bulk by substi- 
tution of microfilm copies in the case 
of modern records which are not of 
prime importance from the historical 
or legal point of view and not likely 
to be frequently consulted is, he 
fears, for most countries “less favored 
than the United States of America”, 
a solution for the future; and there 
remains always the necessity of stor 
ing a mass of documents ever larger 
in number, which must be preserved 
in the original form. Reduction of 
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records by selection demands supple- 
mental personnel which most archi- 
val agencies simply do not have. “It 
will be necessary, then,” he con- 
cludes, “somehow to fit up or con- 
struct buildings in each of the local 
regions, to contain present and future 
collections of public archives, with- 
out speaking of the ruins born of the 
war to be rebuilt.” 

The International Council on Ar- 
chives had to limit the topics to be 
discussed without overburdening the 
1950 program. Mr. Caillet suggested 
as suitable topics for discussion at 
the next Congress of Archivists: (1) 
the recovery of public records with- 
held by individuals; (2) the super- 
vision over and deposit in the ar- 
chives of notarial minutes (the Ar- 
chives Nationales holds 77,000,000 
notarial acts of the 15th to the 19th 
centuries for the Seine district alone); 
(3) the taking of a census of and 
safeguarding of private archives 
which are of national historic inter- 
est; (4) the standardization and pub- 
lication of catalogs and inventories 
of archives; (5) the delay in commu- 
nication of the records of the state 
to the public, and the putting into 
effect an exchange of microfilm 
copies of records under a system 
analogous to the interlibrary loan 
plan among great libraries; (6) the 
conservation of records menaced by 
hazardous surroundings, light, hu- 
midity, dryness, bacteria, insects, 
and, in the case of contemporaneous 
documents, by the inferior quality of 
papers and inks— considerations 
which impel everywhere towards the 
employment of microfilm; (7) the 
measures taken by the various coun- 
tries in the last war to assure docu- 
ments against the dangers resulting 
from military operations and other 
wartime hazards. 

The discussion which followed Mr. 
Caillet’s remarks was participated 
in by seven delegates from England, 
Italy and Switzerland. The day was 
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hot and muggy, the delegates were 
restless during the translations, and 
most of the comments served merely 
to point up various points made by 
Mr. Caillet. Hilary Jenkinson closed 
the session, saying, in effect, that (1) 
our debates should be the basis for 
instructions to our Executive Board 
to work on; (2) the discussions had 
shown that the points raised take dif- 
ferent aspects in the different coun- 
tries; (3) it was agreed that it is es- 
sential that liaison be maintained be- 
tween departments and archivists; 
and (4) that the archivists should aid 
in the formulation of principles for 
destruction of records. He moved, 
and the resolution carried, that the 
Executive Board should be requested 
to investigate and report to the next 
Congress on measures advised on 
those two points. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 


The session on microphotography 
was presided over by Richard J. 
Hayes, Director of the National Li- 
brary of Ireland, and the report made 
by Lester K. Born, Chief of the 
Microfilm Service of the Library of 
Congress. The questionnaire on 
microfilming was divided into three 
sections: one on the number and 
types of cameras used; one on the 
availability of reading machines, and 
one entitled “Preservation and Com- 
munication”, which dealt with appli- 
cation of microfilm and microcards, 
legal aspects of their use, and meth- 
ods of storing and filing film. 

The replies indicate that most ar- 
chivists, except principally those of 
the United States, have had insuffi- 
cient experience with this compara- 
tively new technique to permit the 
formulation of principles at this time. 
Only 29 of the 76 countries addressed 
made any reply at all. Only a few 
of those replying answered all the 
questions, while many of the replies 
were subjective to a high degree. 
Seventy percent of those reporting 
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said that they have microfilm cam- 
eras and twenty-eight percent have 
more than one. Fifty percent of those 
institutions own reading machines, 
most of which are of the polaroid 
glass screen type in use in the United 
States. 


The archivists at the Congress 
were eager to learn more about mi- 
crophotography and microprint, but 
most, especially the Europeans, feel 
that they cannot afford to use this 
technique at present. Many seemed 
to misunderstand the American ex- 
periments in reducing the bulk of 
records by microcopy and are greatly 
disturbed by what appears to be a 
threat to destroy all their precious 
old originals. It was most unfortu- 
nate, as Mr. Born pointed out, that 
UNESCO was obliged to cancel an 
international conference on micro- 
photography scheduled for this au- 
tumn, since the subject certainly 
could not be covered with any de- 
gree of clarity in a two-hour Congress 
session. Much information concern- 
ing different technical phases of mi- 
crophotography could be obtained, 
however, from certain articles and 
technical journals which are cited in 
the printed report on the question- 
naire. 


Quite wisely Mr. Born concen- 
trated most of his remarks on those 
applications of microphotography 
with which archivists and scholars 
are most familiar and concerning 
which they are in unanimous agree- 
ment, to the preservation and diffu- 
sion of archives of cultural impor- 
tance. He said that the decision of 
an archival agency to microfilm rec- 
ords generally comes from some ad- 
ministrative need, such as: to con- 
serve documents which are deterio- 
rating or are subject to excessive use; 
to place insurance copies of its hold- 
ings in other depots at some distance 
away; to eliminate overcrowding; to 
reduce costs by realizing an economy 
of space, of manpower, and of time 
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of work; to acquire a supplemental 
or collateral collection of documents; 
to add to bibliographical documenta- 
tion; to give copies to all countries 
concerned in the case of “an indivisi- 
ble collection” of archives; and to 
exploit a unique opportunity to ac- 
quire a reproduction of a document 
which it has been unable to procure 
previous to that time. Other reasons 
for multiple reproduction of an orig- 
inal are for reciprocal exchanges be- 
tween institutions; international ex- 
change; making copies available to 
distant scholars who cannot visit the 
institution owning the originals. 


Even though undertaken as an ad- 
ministrative process, the way such 
microfilm has been made, the length 
and type of film used, the possibility 
of borrowing or purchasing dupli- 
cates, and the bibliographical and ed- 
itorial citations on the film, are of 
great importance to scholars who 
may wish to use the copies. Mr. Born 
urged archivists to be most liberal in 
opening their resources to scholars 
through microfilm copies, quoting 
from the proceedings of the 1926 li- 
brarians’ congress at Prague: “In the 
matter of exchange of publications, 
if a more favored nation gives more 
than it receives, it is not thereby the 
loser, for it expands its thoughts and 
its thoughts and its sentiment, it ex- 
tends its personality, it propagates 
its influence.” He also cited the reso- 
lution proposed by Mr. Paul Poin- 
dron at the 16th International Con- 
ference on Documentation, calling for 
the establishment of a guide to depots 
of films, the creation in each country 
of a center of research charged with 
studying photographic procedures, 
the exchange of catalogs of films, the 
examination of the expenses necessi- 
tated by the exchanges and analogous 
activities, the examination of legal 
problems which arise where micro- 
filming is undertaken on a grand 
scale, and especially the rights of re- 
production and of the authentic value 
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of the photocopy, and finally, in the 
interest of the scholar, research into 
a standardization of film. 


As examples of collaboration in 
large-scale microfilm projects Mr. 
Born cited the joint Anglo-American 
microfilming of the archives of the 
Japanese and German foreign offices 
(the Japanese microcopies having al- 
ready been opened to scholars); the 
Library of Congress microcopy edi- 
tion of early statutory, constitutional, 
executive, administrative, judicial 
and legislative archives of each of 
the states and territories of the 
United States (about to be put on 
sale); and the proposed program for 
microfilming historical documents in 
the thirty collaborating nations un- 
der the terms of the so-called Ful- 
bright Act passed by the Congress 
of the United States. The First Con- 
gress of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico held at Monterey, 
Mexico, in September of 1949, en- 
dorsed the principle of collaboration 
in the conservation and diffusion of 
photographic reproductions of the 
principal rare and unpublished docu- 
ments relating to America, to include 
not only those in American archives 
but also in Europe. 


In conclusion Mr. Born proposed 
that the International Council on Ar- 
chives create an international com- 
mittee whose task it would be to (a) 
study the problems peculiar to the 
intensification of the microfilming of 
archives; (b) examine carefully the 
importance of microfilming in the do- 
main of national and international 
science; and (c) report to the mem- 
bers of the International Council on 
Archives and to all countries of the 
world the constructive results of 
their work, not only in the domain 
of technique, but also in that of in- 
ternational exchanges and of the free- 
dom of mutual access to the archives 
and other original documents. 

Delegates from Austria, France and 
Italy participated in the discussion 
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which followed. Mr. Rudolf Geyer, 
Director of the City Archives of Vi- 
enna, favored the idea of sending mi- 
crofilm copies of archives to other 
depositories for insurance purposes, 
but felt that such microcopies should 
not be open to scholars without per- 
mission of the depositing archival 
agency, or at least that there should 
be some sort of preliminary agree- 
ment between the two institutions as 
to policies. 

Mr. Georges Bourgin, Honorary 
Director of the Archives of France, 
agreed as to the importance of micro- 
filming as a means of providing se- 
curity for copies of originals, for sup- 
plementing the historical source ma- 
terials in libraries, for the multipli- 
cation of copies of calendars, for the 
exchange of copies of archives in 
which two countries are interested 
(as has been done in the case of 
France and Italy), for the preserva- 
tion of the contents of family and 
private business archives (such as 
bank records of which the Archives 
Nationales has many films), and for 
some of the other purposes men- 
tioned. But, he pointed out, micro- 
photography has limitations. He 
warned archivists to go very slowly 
in the matter of destroying original 
records after microfilming. 

Signora Rosa Marie Borsarelli, Ar- 
chivist of the State Archives at Turin, 
described at some length the prac- 
tical details involved in microfilming 
the Nice and Naples archives which, 
on completion of the project, were 
returned to France by Italy. Mr. 
Robet Henri Bautier of the French 
Archives Nationales paid warm trib- 
ute to the work of Signora Borsarelli. 
He said that this exchange of docu- 
ments was the first large scale micro- 
filming project undertaken by Euro- 
peans, and pointed out the technical 
problems that had been involved. 

The chairman, Mr. Hayes, sup- 
ported the proposals that there 
should be an exchange of microfilm 
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documents of interest to scholars. It 
is well recognized, he said, that Eu- 
ropean archives are rich in materials 
of interest to the two American con- 
tinents, but, speaking as a European, 
he wished to remind Americans that 
their libraries and archives also con- 
tain much European material. He 
then pointed out that Europe has 
never recovered economically since 
1914; that the publication of calen- 
dars has ceased; that bibliographies 
are lacking; and that another war 
may destroy the archives before 
much can be done. Microfilming, 
therefore, seems to be the only meth- 
od of preserving our common Euro- 
pean heritage. He approved the Li- 
brary of Congress proposals, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Born, and expressed 
the hope that the International 
Council on Archives will take imme- 
diate action and create a committee 
on microphotography. 


PRIVATE (ECONOMIC) ARCHIVES 


The third work session, entitled 
“Private Archives (Economic Ar- 
chives),” was presided over by 
Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the 
United States. Hilary Jenkinson, of 
the British Public Record Office, 
leader of the session, reported ver- 
bally instead of in print. He stated 
that all archives are based upon the 
same principles, whether they origi- 
nate in industry or in government— 
there is no essential difference be- 
tween them. The most serious prob- 
lem with respect to both types of ar- 
chives, he said, is the conflict between 
the laws relating to the preservation 
of records for research and the laws 
requiring the keeping of records for 
a certain time for legal purposes. In 
his opinion the archivist is not con- 
cerned with telling people what rec- 
ords to make, though he can be help- 
ful there too. Nor can the archivist 
be both editor and archivist—there 
is not time enough for both. 

Most of Mr. Jenkinson’s informal 
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talk was an outline of what England 
has been doing recently about busi- 
ness and local records. Most of the 
governmental records are more or less 
formalized, but some departments, 
notably that of public health, are 
producing quantities of records of lit- 
tle economic value. An inter-depart- 
mental committee has been set up to 
advise about the disposition of such 
records. Socialization of industry is 
of course having its effect in the mak- 
ing and keeping of records. The Pub- 
lic Record Office does not, however, 
consider the archives of transporta- 
tion, which has been nationalized, as 
national archives. 


The British Records Association 
was founded in 1932 and has been 
successful even during the war. It 
now has 1,000 individual and 300 in- 
stitutional members. All local records 
authorities are members and the as- 
sociation has even succeeded in per- 
suading the local authorities to set 
up their own organization. It spon- 
sored the training of local records 
officials at the School of Archives at 
the University of London. During 
the war the association, through the 
issuance of bulletins and other steps, 
tried to curb the enthusiasm for the 
destruction of records because of the 
paper shortage. 


Schemes for postwar reconstruction 
began about 1943. An obvious proj- 
ect was the continuation of lists of 
records compiled during the war into 
a National Register of Archives. A 
new branch ofethe Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission was created to 
foster this register. This group is per- 
suading local committees to work on 
the lists and, although this is volun- 
teer service, between two and three 
thousand reports have already been 
filed. 

Diocesan archives are provided for 
by law, but since no appropriations 
have been provided by the govern- 
ment, little has been done. The public 
libraries have for many years gener- 
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ously served as repositories for local 
archives. Some, like Birmingham, 
have very large collections. 


Legislation has been proposed 
which would create a central agency 
to advise local authorities on the rec- 
ords of their districts. Using lists, this 
central authority would have the 
power to designate certain records as 
of national value, and to forbid their 
destruction without permission. Such 
a law is necessary to prevent the de- 
struction most particularly of the 
Manorial records, now no longer re- 
quired for establishing land titles. 
The records so designated as of na- 
tional interest will be left in the 
hands of their natural custodians, 
with the proviso that if those custo- 
dians do not allow reasonable access 
to the records there shall be compul- 
sory deposit. 

Mr. Nils Holm, Archivist of the 
Royal Archives of Sweden, pointed 
out that one of the most serious prob- 
lems in connection with preservation 
of economic archives is that the de- 
mands of the historian and of the 
technicians clash; and that it is the 
function of the archivist to put the 
different types of archives into an or- 
der workable for both types of users. 


Mr. Georges Bourgin reported that 
the Archives of France has been or- 
dered to collect archives in danger of 
destruction and two men have been 
detailed to try to get papers from 
private individuals. A committee has 
been set up to settle disputes as to 
the difference between public and 
private archives. Much has been done 
towards the preservation of private 
archives, which the Archives Nation- 
ales considers to be as important as 
public records. The nationalization of 
industry has accelerated and strength- 
ened this work. The French govern- 
ment is trying to stop the sale and 
exportation of private archives to 
other countries. Where it can not get 
back records which have been so dis- 
posed of, the Archives Nationales is 
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trying to obtain microfilm copies. 
The archives is also building up a 
collection of letters, “small papers’’, 
records of small business enterprises 
and other data which reflect the so- 
cial history of the “little people” of 
France. Much data is being furnished 
through the Labor Ministry and 
other welfare agencies and personal 
interviews are being taken to see 
what these “little people” remember 
about their past and to ascertain 
their views on life. 

One of the Italian delegates, whose 
name was not caught, seconded what 
Mr. Bourgin said about the impor- 
tance of collecting private records. 
Public records, he pointed out, do 
not give the entire picture. Where, 
for instance, can one document the 
phenomenon of the black market? 
Trade records give the best picture 
of social and economic life—such 
documents as accounts, correspond- 
ence between shopkeepers and manu- 
facturers, importation records, books 
of weights and measures and price 
lists. There is a vast amount of as 
yet unexploited information to be 
gleaned from the scattered private 
documents of the Middle Ages. His 
suggestion that an international cen- 
sus of medieval economic documents 
be started at once was later incorpo- 
rated into the recommendations 
made by resolutions presented to 
UNESCO by the Congress. 

Riccardo Filangieri de Candida 
Gonzaga, Inspector General of the 
State Archives of Italy, the last 
speaker, added an interesting foot- 
note to the above remarks by describ- 
ing the Naples project for collecting 
the records of the economic life of 
that city. Since 1909 they have col- 
lected 200,000 documents on Italian 
banking, dating back to the thir- 
teenth century. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The question of what publication 
activities should be undertaken by 
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the International Council on Archives 
was discussed at the closing work ses- 
sion. Emilio Re, Archivist of Italy, 
reported that four principal publica- 
tion projects had been suggested by 
the replies to his questionnaire. 
These were: a catalog (repertoire) of 
guides to archives, an international 
glossary of archival terms, an inter- 
national yearbook of archives, and 
an international journal or review on 
archives. There appeared to be a 
unanimous sentiment in favor of an 
index to the various inventories, 
guides, and other finding aids made 
by archival agencies. Some replies 
favored printing this repertoire, oth- 
ers thought that the only possible 
way to keep such a list up-to-date 
would be to have it on cards kept 
at the office of the secretariat. The 
most practicable suggestion, the 
chairman felt, was for publication of 
a bibliography of all guides now in 
print (supplemented by an up-to- 
date card file) with printed supple- 
ments at perhaps five-year intervals. 


Mr. Re pointed out that the pro- 
posal to publish a glossary of ar- 
chival terminology runs into two 
practical difficulties: first, in many 
countries there has not always been 
achieved a sufficient clarity and defi- 
nite stabilization of archival lan- 
guage; and second, in what language 
or languages should the terms be de- 
fined? On this last point, Mr. Re dip- 
lomatically sidestepped the question 
by suggesting that “the preference 
will be given to the language of the 
countries which possess the archives 
the most important for the history of 
humanity, and which have, conse- 
quently, a corresponding archival lit- 
erature of universal importance.” 


There was also a unanimity of 
opinion in favor of the publication of 
an international yearbook of archives. 
The Guide International des Ar- 
chives: Europe, published in 1934 by 
the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, furnishes a prec- 
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edent as to what form such a publi- 
cation should take. There was ob- 
vious interest in a project to bring 
this volume down to date and to in- 
clude the archives of the other conti- 
nents. In fact, Charles Samarand, 
President of the International Coun- 
cil on Archives, who has already done 
considerable work on this revision, 
circulated among the delegates a pre- 
liminary supplement to the Guide In- 
ternational des Archives which had 
been mimeographed by UNESCO as 
its publication LBA, D. 1593. Some 
of those who replied to the question- 
naire objected that such a guide 
would soon be out of date and Can- 
ada stated that what is needed is a 
yearbook giving only the name, ad- 
dress, hours of opening and a very 
brief indication of the nature of the 
records. Persons wishing more de- 
tailed information about where to go 
for material of particular interest to 
them could write directly to the de- 
positories concerned. It was Mr. Re’s 
opinion, however, that the original 
Guide should be brought down to 
date and extended to the other con- 
tinents; that supplements along the 
lines suggested by Canada should be 
issued at five-year intervals; and that 
a complete revision of the Guide 
should be published every twenty or 
twenty-five years. 


Other publication projects pro 
posed for Council consideration in 
cluded a manual on archives admin- 
istration, a manual on the classifica 
tion of archives, a manual on preser 
vation and repair of documents, and 
a universal history of archives. Some 
dozen countries, with whom the 
chairman emphatically agreed, want 
an international review or journal on 
archives. Most of the proposed pub- 
lication projects are long range prod- 
ucts, Mr. Re said, whereas a journal, 
which will act as a powerful and im- 
mediate “cohesive” for archivists 
after the adjournment of the Con 
gress, is needed immediately. He 
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brushed aside the objections of some 
countries that the establishment of 
an international journal might dam- 
age the prestige of some existing na- 
tional journals. Mr. Re closed his 
report by offering the following reso- 
lution for debate and adoption by 
the Congress: [Resolved], that there 
should be created an international 
review of archives, of a rigidly tech- 
nical nature. This review should not 
be substituted for other undertak- 
ings: it should, on the contrary, have 
for its express purpose, to incite, to 
encourage and to coordinate all of 
them. 

A lively discussion followed, favor- 
able for the most part to the above 
propositions. Retiring President Sam- 
arand presented a series of resolu- 
tions addressed to UNESCO, all of 
which were passed, requesting 
UNESCO to (1) undertake the proj- 
ect of publishing an international re- 
view on archives; (2) publish a gen- 
eral directory of published calendars 
and to set up a card file of indexes 
to archival finding lists; and (3) 
sponsor an international census of 
medieval economic source materials. 
The yearbook and census of archival 
agencies projects were set aside tem- 
porarily in order to give precedence 
to the directory of calendars. 
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After this action Professor Nino 
Cortese of the University of Naples 
was given opportunity to report on 
the reconstruction of the Naples ar- 
chives destroyed in 1943 by the Ger- 
mans. Some 50,000 documents and 
30,000 volumes were lost and no in- 
dexes were saved. Fortunately, some 
record had been kept of those who 
had used the archives and what doc- 
uments they had consulted. From 
this record persons have been located 
who have been able to supply the 
Archives with copies of 1,060 of the 
lost documents. Dr. Cortese requested 
all archivists present to broadcast in 
their own countries an appeal to all 
scholars who used the Neapolitan 
archives prior to the late war, to 
communicate with him and to send 
him any notes, even though frag- 
mentary, which they may have taken. 

The work section of the Congress 
closed with a formal expression of 
thanks for all hospitalities, presented 
on behalf of the delegates by Mr. 
Julio Jumenez Rueda, Director of 
the National Archives of Mexico, fol- 
lowed by replies by Mr. Braibant, 
Director of the Archives Nationales, 
and retiring President Samarand. It 
was generally agreed that the discus- 
sions would furnish practical guid- 
ance for future work of the Interna- 
tional Council on Archives. 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





The Temple University Eighth An- 
nual Reading Institute was held in 
Philadelphia from January 29 to 
February 2, 1951. Delegates attend- 
ing the week’s program of meetings 
for reading specialists, classroom 
teachers and supervisors, represented 
thirty states. In addition, there were 
several delegates from Canada and 
one from New Zealand. 

Throughout this conference the se- 
quence of language development, and 
the relation of reading instruction to 
this sequence was emphasized. Under 
the guidance of Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
the Reading Clinic Staff and such 
visiting lecturers as Dr. Ernest Horn, 
conferees were trained in practical 
classroom techniques for the teach- 
ing of reading. Laboratory sessions 
were provided to give delegates an 
opportunity to use these techniques 
under the supervision of trained spe- 
cialists. 

The highlight of the week’s pro- 
gram was the stimulating lecture de- 
livered by Pearl S. Buck, internation- 
ally known author and lecturer. Miss 
Buck spoke on the timely topic of 
“We Can Learn from China”, and 
issued a challenge for all teachers in 
the school systems of America to pro- 
vide a practical curriculum for chil- 
dren at each grade level. Those pres- 
ent found her address most inter- 
esting. 

Temple University has announced 
that the “Prevention and Correction 
of Reading Difficulties” will be the 
theme for the next Institute program, 
which is scheduled for the week of 
January 28 to February 1, 1952. 
Those interested in securing advance 


information should write to Dr. Em- 
mett A. Betts, The Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania. 

* * * * & 

At a meeting during the ALA Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago, on 
February 1, 1951, the ACRL Build- 
ings Committee voted to offer its 
services as a clearinghouse for the 
promotion of regional cooperative 
conferences on library building prob- 
lems. 

Since 1944, the non-affiliated Co- 
operative Committee on Library 
Building Plans has held a number of 
meetings at which the librarians, ar- 
chitects, and administrative officers 
of institutions engaged in library 
planning have met together for the 
purpose of exchanging suggestions 
and ideas on problems of common 
interest. At each of these meetings 
it has been the practice for several 
sets of preliminary plans to be pre- 
sented and discussed. 

The success of these conferences 
has been notable; but they have been 
concerned primarily with very large 
university buildings. The cost of 
travel has prevented many medium- 
sized and smaller institutions located 
too far away from sending represen- 
tatives. In addition, several requests 
for participation could not be granted 
since the very nature of the meetings 
has required that they be limited in 
size. Therefore, the ACRL Commit- 
tee feels that there may be a need 
for several similar meetings, perhaps 
to be conducted on a regional basis. 

Any librarian who now feels that 
his or her institution might like to 
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participate in such a regional infor- 
mal conference in the near future 
should write to Robert H. Muller, 
Chairman, ACRL Buildings Com- 
mittee, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. Mr. Muller will 
then contact the member of his com- 
mittee located in the region from 
which a sufficient number of requests 
have been received and ask him to 
make arrangements for a _ regional 
conference to discuss building plans 
of institutions planning new library 
buildings in that region. 

* * * *& * 


Lincoln Library, Springfield, is an- 
other Illinois library to have a drive- 
up book return box. This type of 
curb service for hurried patrons was 
installed in Springfield on March 1 
in front of the main library at 326 S. 
Seventh. The box is. weatherproof 
and is made of 14 gauge steel. Out- 
side dimensions are two and one-half 
feet square by five feet high, with 
frames on three sides suitable for 
posters 22 inches by 28 inches. Dam- 
age to books is prevented by a spring- 
controlled platform which lowers 
books gently to the bottom of the 
box. 

Clarence Paine, Librarian of the 
Oklahoma City Public Library, de- 
signed the book return box, which is 
manufactured according to his speci- 
fications by the Boardman Company 
of Oklahoma City. The first one was 
made for the Oklahoma City Library 
and installed in December, 1949. 
Since that time twenty-six libraries 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Illinois, Alabama, Ohio, Ne- 
braska, and California have installed 
drive-up boxes. Reports from these 
libraries show that patrons are 
pleased with the new convenience 
and indicate a decrease in overdue 
books. 

Lincoln Library’s book return has 
been painted maroon with gold let- 
tering to set it apart from the sim- 
ilarly styled drive-up mailboxes at 
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the postoffice. Books are unloaded 
from it twice a day and checked in 
at the circulation desk. The average 
daily return so far has been between 
sixty and eighty books. 





Newspapers in Springfield carried 
pictures and editorials on the drive- 
up service. Apparently the new serv- 
ice rated as one of the top local 
stories of the year. The first picture 
and story on it appeared under a 


banner headline across the back 
page: RETURN BOOK DROP 
MAKES IT EASY FOR SPRING- 
FIELD LIBRARY PATRONS. 
GRACE W. GILMAN. 
* * * * 


The office of Miss Helene H. Rog- 
ers, Assistant State Librarian, beau- 
tifully decorated with spring flowers 
and candles, was the setting of a tea 
honoring Miss Harriet M. Skogh 
upon her retirement, March 16, 1951. 
The members of the staff of the IIli- 
nois State Library presented Miss 
Skogh with a white gold Hamilton 
wrist watch. More than 300 staff 
members and friends congratulated 
her at the completion of 37 years of 
outstanding work in the field of li- 
brary service. The many telegrams, 
letters and gifts from friends who 
were unable to attend the tea, ex- 
press the high esteem in which Miss 
Skogh has been held during her 
many years in library work. 
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Out of town guests included Mrs. 
Marie Kennedy, Skokie, Ill.; Mrs. 
William Lacey, Jr., Ferndale, Mich.; 
Aileen Rabjohns, Moline, Ill.; Mil- 
dred Warren, Mt. Vernon, IIl.; Dr. 
Phineas L. Windsor, Chairman, Ad- 
visory Committee of the State Li- 
brary, and Ralph McCoy, Urbana, 
Ill.; and Rev. George M. Link, 
Michael, III. 

The Misses Dorothy G. Bailey, 
Sue Bowles, Florence Nichol, Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Amelia Osterholtz 
and Emma M. Scheffler served as a 
committee on arrangements. 

* * *K * K 


The final report of the A.L.A. Ex- 
tension Division Committee on 
Standardization of Bookmobile Spe- 
cifications is now available. 

Orders should be sent directly to 
the Sturgis Printing Company, Inc., 


P.O. Box 329, Sturgis, Michigan. 
Price: Single copy, $1.00; six copies, 
$5.00; twelve copies, $10.00. All or- 
ders must include cash, check or 
money order. In case administrative 
restrictions prevent a library from 
sending payment without an invoice, 
a note to this effect should be in 
cluded with order. 

This report is based on the experi- 
ence and judgment not only of the 
committee, but also of bookmo- 
bile librarians and manufacturers 
throughout the country. It contains 
both actual specifications and recom- 
mendations. It differs from the Pre- 
liminary Report released last June, 
chiefly in being more inclusive. 

The Army Library Service has an 


nounced that there is urgent need for 
trained personnel in overseas areas— 
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Dr. P. L. Windsor, chairman, Advisory Committee, Illinois State Library, and mem- 
bers of staff committee greet Harriet M. Skogh at tea in her honor. 


Japan, Germany, Panama and Alas- 
ka—to be in charge of a branch li- 
brary, station hospital type library, 
field library, bookmobile or special- 
ized department with a library sys- 
tem. 

Applicants must be a graduate of 
an accredited library school; with one 
year of administrative experience and 
between the ages 23-40. 

Persons interested should apply 
for detailed information to Overseas 
Affairs Branch, Civilian Personnel 
Division, Office Secretary of the 
Army, Old Post Office Building, 12th 
and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

* * * *k * 


Word has just been received that 
the bill separating the Tennessee 
State Library from the Tennessee 
Department of Education has been 


approved by the 1951 session of the 
Legislature which adjourned March 
16 and the Governor. This bill did 
provide for a seven member board 
to govern the State Library. In 1949 
legislation was enacted which took 
the library from under the Division 
of Instructional Materials and Li- 
brary Service but it was still under 
the Department of Education. 

It is also announced that bids for 
the new building for the State Li- 
brary have been accepted and work 
will be started soon. 

* * * * & 


Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois, will offer two four- 
quarter-hour courses in library sci- 
ence during the eight-week summer 
session 1951, which will run from 
June 11 through August 3. Th« 
courses are being offered under the 
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auspices of the Department of Edu- 
cation. The instructor will be Miss 
Dorothy F. Burge, Librarian of the 
West Phoenix High School Library, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

The courses are described in the 
catalog as follows: 


Education 352. “School Library, 
Organization and Management.” 
Objectives and methods of service in 
the elementary and secondary school 
library; organization; budget mak- 
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ing; book ordering; classification and 
simplified cataloging; training the 
pupil staff; housing and equipment. 

Education 356. ‘““The Library as an 
Information Center.” A study of ref- 
erence tools and books for elementary 
and high schools; methods of evalu- 
ating publishers lists, editions and 
series, periodicals and sources of in- 
expensive materials; technique for 
training pupils in the use of the 
library. 





Five hundred Catholic librarians from all 
parts of the nation attended the 25th an- 
nual national conference of the Catholic 
Library Association March 26 through 
March 30 at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 


Dr. Helen L. Butler, professor in the de- 
partment of librarianship at Marywood cul- 
lege, Scranton, Pa., was elected vice presi- 
dent and president-elect of the association 
during the sessions, and Rev. James J. 
Kortendick, S.S., director of library science 
at American university, Washington, D. C., 
and Sister M. Eone, O.S.F., librarian at 
St. Teresa college, Winona, Minn., were 
named to the executive council. 


John M. O’Loughlin, librarian of Boston 
college, Boston, Mass., advanced from the 
vice presidency to the presidency. He suc- 
ceeded Sister M. Reparata, O.P., of the 
department of library science at Rosary 
college, River Forest, Ill. Retiring members 
of the executive council were Brother Aure- 
lian Thomas, F.S.C., of Cardinal Hayes 
library at Manhattan college, New York; 
Rev. Coleman J. Farrell, O.S.B., of St. 
Benedict’s college, Atchison, Kan., and Sis- 
ter M. Norberta, I.H.M., of the department 
of librarianship at Marywood college, 
Scranton, Pa. Sister M. Reparata, as retir- 
ing president, became a member of the 
council. 

The delegates adopted several recommen- 
dations of the committee appointed a year 
ago to study the operation of the Catholic 
Periodical Index. Among the recommenda- 
tions, presented by Msgr. Harry C. Koenig, 
librarian at St. Mary-of-the-Lake seminary 
at Mundelein, IIl., chairman, was one call- 
ing for separation of the position of editor 
of the Index from that of executive secre- 
tary of the association and editor of the 
Catholic Library World. 

The committee emphasized that the du- 
ties of the three positions were too much 
for one individual to carry and still do an 
adequate job of editorship on the Index. 
It asked also that control of the Index be 
vested in a permanent C.P.I. committee. 


New York City was selected by the ex- 
ecutive council for the 1952 annual meeting. 

Catholic literature at present commands 
a position of respect never before accorded 
it in America, Rev. Norman Weyand, S.J., 
chairman of the English department at 
Loyola university, Chicago, and president 
of Renascence Society, told the delegates 
in an address at the first general session 
March 27. 

Comparing best seller lists of today and 
25 years ago, Father Weyand cited the cur- 
rent popularity of such works as “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” “The Song of 
Bernadette,” ‘The Cardinal” and “The 
Seven Storey Mountain”. 

“Can any of us picture books such as 
those at the top of the best seller lists 25 
years ago in the ‘F. Scott Fitzgerald era’ 
or the ‘Main Street’ days of Sinclair 
Lewis?” he asked. 

Two speakers on the high school libra- 
rians’ section meeting urged librarians to 
make use of everything from a _ pleasant 
smile to books for the wrestling team as 
a means of stimulating the interest of stu- 
dents in their libraries. 

Both Brother William, F.S.C., librarian 
at Cretin High school, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Sister Peter Claver, O.P., librarian at Hee- 
lan High school, Sioux City, Ia., advocated 
approaching students through their extra 
curricular school activities, from the ath- 
letic teams to the literary clubs. The Sister 
warned that the success of school libraries 
depends greatly upon the personality of 
the librarians. 

His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
archbishop of Chicago, in his sermon at 
the conference Mass in Holy Name Cathe- 
dral, said the classroom alone is not suffi- 
cient in education, but must have the co 
operation of a library. 

Librarians must have “comprehensive 
knowledge” of the contents of their libra- 
ries, the Cardinal said, so that they can 
adequately meet the needs of their patrons. 
There is a need for more librarians having 
that kind of training, he said. 





